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BY AN OLD LIGHT DIVISION MAN 


WHEN the British Government 
determined upon sending a Force 
to South America, I held an employ- 
ment in the Précis Department at 
Downing Street in the Secretary of 
State’s Office. I there became 
acquainted with General Robert 
Crauford, who was at that time 
[1806] Under-Secretary for War and 
Colonies, together with Mr Wind- 
ham; and having found me of 
service in calculating the altered 
scale of pensions to soldiers, he 
was pleased to make me the offer 
of accompanying him, as Secretary, 
on this secret expedition of which 
D 


he was to have the command. 
Nothing could have been more 
agreeable to me, or better suited to 
my taste for adventure. 

A large fleet of men-of-war and 
transports was then in waiting at 
Falmouth, and I joined the General 
on board the Spencer 74, com- 
manded by Sir Robert Stopford. 
There I became a member of the 
Wardroom Mess. 

The Asia, the WNeveisle, the. 
Haughty, the Fly sloop, together 
with transports and victuallers for 
four or five thousand men, made a 
formidable display. But the heart- 
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rending sight of the women and 
children and the wives of so many 
men and officers cut off by a signal 
(as they thought, for ever) from all 
that made life valuable, was not to 
be looked on with indifference. 
Neither the men nor the officers 
were allowed to come on shore 
whilst that inexorable flag (blue 
pierced white) remained for days 
of loading, as if in mockery of their 
woes, and deaf to their lamentations. 
Through the walls of the inn at 
Falmouth (and every room was 
filled) could be heard for successive 
nights and days the sobs and prayers 
of females; and had the wind 
continued contrary much longer, 
some of them must have died or 
gone mad. Certainly some of the 
privates’ wives never again reached 
their homes from that distant port. 
They should have been sent back 
at the moment of embarking the 
men, or not allowed to accompany 
them to Falmouth. 

Upon the voyage everything ap- 
peared wonderful to me. It does 
not fall to the lot of many to cross 
the ocean in a first-rate line of 
battleship, with security and com- 
fort combined, and surrounded by 
a set of gallant young officers whom 
education and discipline made safe 
companions, and whose youthful 
spirits made fun and frolic apparently 
their occupation. 

Ploughing the ocean is an agricul- 
tural operation which has been so 
often described that I shall not 
touch upon it. Although no two 
voyages ever were alike, and the 
varied position of each of three 


hundred sail of ships, according to 
its rate of sailing or the slant of 
wind which it might exclusively 
meet with, the innumerable signals 
required in order to meet every 
emergency for towing up dull sailing- 
ships, the process of equalising the 
provisions and water, the obtaining 
by telegraph frequent statements of 
health and casualties, gave full 
occupation to both the naval and the 
military commanders. And perhaps 
at that time neither Service could 
have furnished officers so well calcu- 
lated for such arduous duties. 

The wonders of the deep are, I 
confess, too wonderful for me to 
paint. I shall therefore only allude 
to that extraordinary operation called 
shaving a greenhorn upon his first 
approaching Neptune’s dominion. 
It is a vulgar saying that every 
man is doomed to eat a peck of 
dirt before he dies. I can answer 
for the fact, and that a double 
allowance was served out to myself 
and to at least two hundred others, 
having a company of Artillery on 
board. Upon that memorable occa- 
sion, eyes, ears, nose and mcuth 
were crammed with every com- 
bustible that could be scraped from 
the head or the hen-coops. I have 
tasted an olla podrida and a Scotch 
haggis, a Portuguese cat stewed in 
bad oil and garlic, and if rotten 
eggs and stale oysters were added 
to the above, the flavour of the 
condiments served out by Neptune 
would far surpass it. We were then 
scraped with a notched iron hoop, 
and washed off with two small fire- 
engines which were played into our 
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faces by a score of young midship- 
men. The General bought himself 
off with rum, and so did one or 
two others. 

It would be useless for me to 
attempt a description of the excite- 
ment felt at a first arrival at a 
tropical island. The Fleet anchored 
in Porto Praia, which is a safe and 
commodious harbour in San Iago 
(one of the Cape de Verde islands) 
excepting with the wind dead in. 
It is protected by a battery, the 
guns being at such a declination 
that, if fired at a vessel passing in, 
the shot would go through the deck 
and come out again at the keel. 
Few places could more easily be 
made impregnable. It belongs to 
Portugal, and served as a rendezvous 
for their slaves in passage to Rio. 
It was there that they were supplied 
with water and Indian corn, and 
where they overhauled the cargo, 
filing off the fetters that had linked 
two or three human beings to a 
carcase for days (or perhaps weeks) 
if the weather proved bad and the 
hatches could not be opened. All 
hopeless cases were likewise selected 
and flung to the sharks, who did 
not require to be called twice to 
dinner. The remainder were in- 
vigorated by the fresh air and a 
little exercise, and then again packed 
up like Yarmouth herrings and 
forwarded with care to their destina- 
tion. Not being a theologian I 
was unable to account to myself 
why the Almighty, by whose fiat 
all that passes is permitted, should 
allow an abomination like this to 
exist, far exceeding in extent and 


atrocity all that we are taught to 
believe has ever called down His 
mighty wrath upon man. So I 
gave it up ! 

Lovely and tempting as the land 
appeared, nothing can be more 
fallacious than the idea that going 
on shore tends to invigorate a white 
man. The heat is inconceivable ; 
the land behind the town and in 
the interior is as if furrowed by a 
drill plough into fissures and cracks, 
out of which crawl innumerable 
centipedes, scorpions, lizards and 
snakes. The brush and even the 
trees are laced together by the 
threads of a strong web spun by 
a large yellow spider, and I could 
only get a few hundred feet in 
some directions by the aid of a 
negro who, with a cutlass, made 
way through this netting. Myriads 
of nondescript flies, wasps and 
hornets, for whom these nets were 
intended, did not, by their humming, 
flapping, chirping and stinging, add 
to the agreeableness of the pro- 
menade, although enlivened by the 
gambols of monkeys who hung by 
their tails from the branches of 
every tree. 

Whilst there, circumstances oc- 
curred which show the relaxed state 
of discipline maintained in the 
Portuguese colonial possessions—and 
same of them would be invaluable 
if Court favour and bribery did 
not influence the choice of their 
Governors. Upon our arrival, the 
garrison attempted to salute the 
English flag. With the exception 
of a monstrous three-cocked som- 
brero, the soldiers were perfectly 
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naked, and a long pole of hardwood 
with a bayonet upon it (and that 
quite rusty) formed the only weapon 
with which the major part were 
armed. About twenty old cannon, 
ranged in a line above us upon the 
esplanade, were fired by means of 
a match at the end of a long pole. 
The cannoneer at each discharge 
ran away, and the carriage invariably 
upset, and being quite rotten became 
useless. In fact, at Woolwich nothing 
was ever seen like it. 

One day after dinner, the officers 
on board of a transport, as full of 
fun as of wine, voted that an attack 
upon the place would not be a bad 
lark. So, excluding the Admiral 
and General from their Council of 
War, and setting aside all the 
accustomed usages or preliminaries 
of summons to surrender, they 
lowered their boat and, having 
provided themselves with a sack 
to contain their prisoners, they 
landed. Upsetting the sentries at 
the gate, they mounted to the 
plaza, knocked down or knocked up 
the main guard, assaulted the 
Governor’s house and, surging upon 
this representative of the House of 
Braganza, put him into the sack 
with the view of embarking him. 
But it was too good a joke to last 
for ever, and I believe that it required 
no small degree of tact to make it 
go down with the authorities. The 
officer who led the forlorn hope, 
whose name was, I think, Stanhope, 
being forced to return to England, 
the expedition lost a brave supporter. 

We remained, I believe, nearly a 
month at this place waiting for 


despatches. We then went to St 
Helena, which has become so 
notorious as being the limit of 
Napoleon’s wandering. At that time 
the town was infested by Jews 
whe, in lodging-houses and slop 
shops, offered their services and 
merchandise to all strangers with 
their usual liberality and (as they 
asserted) for less than prime cost. 
With the exception of a few spots 
and the heavenly climate, the island 
appears only calculated for them, 
or as an abode of foxes or rabbits. 
From thence we started for the 
Cape of Good Hope. During, our 
stay at St Helena and San Iago 
the ship assumed quite a zoological 
character. The latter island is 
famous for a remarkably pretty 
kind of monkey, and almost every 
man in the ship became master of 
one, some of the sailors having two, 
besides a parrot. It was truly 
laughable to see them. Between 
decks not a chest could be opened 
but a little green-coated rascal peeped 
out. Every hole and nook was 
inhabited, and few of the midship- 
men were without a protégé. But 
better for them had they remained 
in their native land. There is a 
gentleman on board of a man-of- 
war called the Master-at-Arms, whose 
eye is supposed never to close, a 
regular wideawake chap who, I 
presume, caught some of these 
green-coated marines carrying candles 
about, or smoking in the magazines. 
Reporting his observations to one 
who is rather particular upon that 
head, called the First Lieutenant, 
a warrant for execution was issued, 


a 








————— 
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and one fine day at eight bells the 
entire brigade, big and little, was 
launched into the ocean. Had it 
not been an act of necessity, it 
might have been termed one of 
barbarous inhumanity. Many of 
the sailors showed a little weakness 
upon the occasion—they had lost 
their companions and the presents 
which, with foolish simplicity, they 
thought of taking home to Sue or 
Polly. 


Having now been long enough 
on board to judge roughly of the 
mode of carrying on discipline of 
a man-of-war, I cannot avoid recall- 
ing to mind the punishment and 
method of its infliction as there 
practised. I had previously seen, 
during the Irish Rebellion, too many 
instances where the torture of the 
picket and the lash were administered. 
Those who so acted were influenced 
by religious bigotry, or the political 
necessity which they imagined to 
exist, to crush and exterminate the 
enemies of their religion and their 
king. This may be termed begging 
an excuse for them, and for such 
acts as but too frequently ended in 
the death of the sufferer. However 
much it is an excuse, those who 
nurtured this unnatural spirit of 
fanaticism in Ireland ought to be 
branded with never-dying infamy. 

In cases of gross insubordination 
or mutiny, flogging (if substituted 
for greater punishment and as an 
example) must I fear be resorted 
to, especially upon the youthful 
ranks in the Army and Navy. But 
where neither mutiny nor rebellion 


exists, and in a man-of-war where 
five hundred armed men are ready 
to execute the commands of the 
officers, and where twenty minor 
modes of punishment exist, no 
necessity can arise for, two or 
sometimes three times a week, tor- 
turing the feelings of an entire 
crew by piping up all hands to 
witness their messmates (perhaps as 
fine men as ever pulled a rope) 
flogged by four or five of the 
strongest men on the ship. In the 
Army, if on service, it is impossible 
to confine men, nor is the punish- 
ment by many degrees so severe as 
in the Navy. It is necessary to 
leave life enough in a soldier to 
enable him to keep up with his 
regiment; but a sailor is carried 
down, perhaps insensible, and treated 
as formerly in the Inquisition, often 
recovered only in order to be placed 
again upon the rack. 

It is not my intention to maintain 
that the discipline exercised on 
board the Spencer was not authorised 
by the King’s Regulations. But I 
mean to assert that one tithe of 
the number of lashes, accompanied 
by a secondary punishment, would 
have answered as well, and in time 
of action might save the lives of 
officers who sometimes became 
marked by the men for being cruel 
martinets. I might be inclined to 
misdoubt my own judgment upon 
this subject, having been but a 
mere looker-on, but having been 
a passenger in another ship, the 
Polyphemus, from the Cape to the 
River Plate and then home to Eng- 
land, which last voyage occupied 
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about four months, I can affirm 
that, in point of discipline, good 
conduct and sailor-like bearing, that 
ship was in no respect inferior to 
the Spencer: yet I do not recollect 
during this long period any incidents 
of such cruel and degrading punish- 
ment having occurred. But the 
commander was Peter Heywood, 
an officer whose name will be long 
remembered as being one of those 
who were connected with the Mutiny 
of the Bounty. The vicissitudes of 
his own life and his great experience 
made him well calculated for com- 
manding others or, rather, for induc- 
ing men to do their duty.! He was, 
I understood, one of the best 
practical navigators then in the 
Service, yet no advocate for flogging : 
I have had his opinion at his own 
table, and I have seen his conduct 
on the quarter-deck. 


As we neared the coast of Africa, 
either the wind or currents or tides, 
of which I know nothing, made it 
necessary that we should anchor in 
Simon’s Bay. To keep me on 
board was not practicable, and as 
the General allowed me to do pretty 
much as I pleased, I determined 
upon crossing over the country to 
Cape Town. As I do not intend 
to come Robinson Crusoe over my 
readers, I shall cut the desert short. 
After an up-to-the-knees walk, I 


was helped into a wagon which 
sixteen bullocks lent a hand to 
drive through a hot sandy road. 
It was anything but a first-class 
conveyance, and as the wind had 
suddenly changed, the Fleet was at 
anchor in Table Bay before my 
arrival there. 

It was then that we first heard 
of the sad reverse that affairs at 
Buenos Aires had experienced, by 
the capture of General Beresford 
and Sir Home Popham. All General 
Crauford’s plans were frustrated, 
and in lieu of going round Cape 
Horn and taking possession of the 
island of Chiloe and helping to 
revolutionise the country against 
Old Spain, our fresh instructions 
were to sail to the River Plate to 
retake Buenos Aires and demand the 
restoration of all the prisoners made 
there (above one thousand), some 
of whom had been taken four or 
five hundred miles into the interior. 

This was by no means an agree- 
able amusement for me. It placed 
my Colonial Secretaryship in jeopardy 
and made me dependent upon an 
action the result of which was 
problematical. It gave me, however, 
time for looking about me at the 
Cape, where all the comforts and 
luxuries of Europe and the East 
seemed to be united. I likewise 
had an opportunity of seeing a 
little of Hottentot and Kaffre life, 


1 Peter Heywood, Midshipman, was left on board the Bounty after the mutiny in 
1789, and returned to Tahiti with the mutineers. He surrendered, was arrested, 
imprisoned with every indignity and cruelty in the Pandora, wrecked, rescued, court- 
martialled on arrival in England and condemned to death. Pardoned by the First 
Lord, Chatham, he was reinstated, and within twelve active years had become Post 


Captain. 
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the company’s botanic garden, and 
their unique museum of living 
animals, which are only seen there 
in perfection in their native climate. 
I did not omit a visit to Constantia, 
where, upon the spot, twenty shillings 
a pint is required for their wine of 
the finest quality. 

As the time for departure ap- 
proached, the staff were placed in 
other ships, for the Spencer was too 
large a vessel to undertake the 
voyage and go up the River Plate. 
I accompanied the General on board 
the Polyphemus 64. 

I think it was the day before 
our intended removal that our won- 
dering eyes were greeted with that 
ever-dreaded harbinger of hurricane 
the ‘ Table Cloth,’ the thick white 
cloud that becomes spread upon 
the Table Mountain. After this 
no hope remained but in the stout- 
ness of the timber and the hearts 
of the men. The transports, being 
anchored close under the land, 
were protected from annihilation, 
but the men-of-war had to sustain 
one of the most frightful storms 
upon record. Although in a 74, 
with all appurtenances and means 
to boot, and with every yard lowered, 
yet all the cables in succession gave 
way, the hammock staunchions of 
iron were bent like twigs, and we 
were blown to sea, not to return 
for several days. (On that night 
Sir Thomas Troubridge in the 


Blenheim 74 was totally lost.’ It 
is supposed that her masts, being 
of teak wood, could not be cut 
away in time. Not a soul was 
ever heard of.) 

It was my fate upon this occasion 
to see what others only read of, 
but neither picture nor description 
can ever approach the feelings of a 
man (and not a sailor) who, enclosed 
in a body of such magnitude as a 
74, is alternately lifted up to the 
clouds, and then depressed between 
two walls of water to a depth that 
stops respiration, with the feeling 
that these walls might close upon 
him, and for ever. The skill and 
seamanship evinced on this occasion, 
mastering the elements in all their 
faults, could I think only have been 
achieved by British sailors. Others 
may be equally enduring under 
hardships, but courage to face such 
a sea, and skill to navigate a large 
man-of-war under bare poles and 
bring her back in safety, is not an 
everyday occurrence. 

Upon the third or fourth day I 
ventured upon deck, and looking 
around me thought upon Noah. I 
sought for the dove, but could only 
see one of Mother Carey’s chickens. 
At length, on returning to Table 
Bay, where the naval yard soon 
afforded a relief, our caterer and 
steward made ample provision of 
all the Asiatic and European luxuries 
which the Cape market offered. 


1 Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge left Madras on 12th January 1807 in the Blenheim 
(with the Java and a Dutch prize in company) to take up his appointment as C.-in-C. 
at the Cape. Both Blenheim and Java disappeared in the storm on Ist February, some- 
where south-east of Madagascar, and were assumed to have foundered. The Dutchman 
survived : the Blenheim was, from all accounts, not seaworthy. 





The Fleet now took a fresh start 
under the command of Captain 
Peter Heywood.' I shall pass over 
the squalls, whales, albacores, alba- 
trosses, sharks and flying-fish that 
turned up in quick succession before 
my eyes during our tedious voyage. 
Columbus did not look out more 
longingly for America than we did. 
But at last the discoloured and 
muddy state of the ocean gave 
indication of our entrance to a 
mighty river, two hundred miles 
across, long before land was visible. 
As we advanced, the sugar-loaf- 
pointed Monte Video came into 
view and our excitement increased. 
We had become tired of blue sky 
and green sea, and a very excusable 
longing for a change was prevalent 
among the soldiers, who had been 
so long cooped up. 

It may be easily conceived, now 
that the very object of the expedi- 
tion had become changed—with new 
commanders to conduct and a 
different class of vessel required 
to transport the men—much time 
and consideration was needed, and 
it was natural to imagine that a 
well-matured plan of operation 
would have been adopted previous 
to risking the failure of such an 
important expedition. My convic- 
tion is that General Whitelocke, 
infatuated by the pride of rank 
which some hidden interest in Down- 
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1 Heywood was, in fact, Flag Captain. 


ing Street had bestowed on him 
(and of which he proved himself 
to be totally unworthy), would listen 
to no advice. I feel thoroughly 
convinced that he had the means 
to have taken the city without the 
loss of one man, in lieu of losing 
his entire army, besides being forced 
also to give up the important place 
of Monte Video, where the bones 
of so many fine fellows lay bleaching 
near its walls. Merely as a looker- 
on I learned by inquiry from the 
peasants and others what White- 
locke could likewise have known: 
that General Liniers, who com- 
manded the place, had for months 
previous to our arrival been occupied 
in bringing, from a distance of six 
or seven hundred miles, all the 
ruffians of all colours which he could 
collect, likewise the runaway slaves, 
whom he pardoned. These were 
regularly trained upon the flat roofs 
of the impregnable stone buildings 
which the city consists of, each 
being a small fortress, originally 
made so against the buccaneers, 
with only one entrance across which 
a beam of hard wood was placed. 
Behind each door there was thrown 
up all the flooring of the passage 
so that no ball could go through it, 
and every door was commanded 
by the musquets of the opposite 
flat roof, together with bearers of 
wood, stone, and every imaginable 


The naval commander of the operation 


was Rear-Admiral George Murray, Nelson’s Captain of the Fleet (Chief of Staff) in 


the Mediterranean from 1803 to 1805. 
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missile. Every person that chose 
could have learned all this—more- 
over, in the principal streets, which 
ran at right angles, were formed 
breastworks well furnished with 
cannon. General Liniers made no 
secret of this, nor could he. 

Now, we had the complete com- 
mand of the river; not one ounce 
of provisions could have been sent 
in, and half the force which we 
possessed would have most effec- 
tively cut off the supplies by land 
from this large city, whose popula- 
tion had been trebled by this 
ravenous crew which had been 
added to the already numerous 
garrison. As to their coming out 
with the view of fighting against 
our troops, it could not have been 
dreamed of. They would have come 
out on their knees, if not in a week 
in a fortnight, and been starved 
into any terms, whilst our men 
in this fine climate would have had 
nothing else to do but get invigo- 
rated—the price of a bullock was 
only one dollar, or two, according 
to the size of its skin, for the meat 
would not fetch any price. 

But how widely different were 
the plans adopted! The troops 
were landed at a place called 
Barragon Bay, or Ensanada de 
Barragon,' where they were forced 
to ford up to and above their middles 
in water—quite enough to take the 
shine out of the men, their firelocks 
and their ammunition, and but a 


bad preparation for marching into 
the city. 

At first a considerable footing 
was obtained in all the leading 
streets and before the mode of 
defence was displayed; but this 
was only to coax the men into the 
trap laid for them, and as the gallant 
commander had not thought it 
convenient to come within three 
miles of the city himself, and as 
no plan for communication between 
the columns of attack had been 
formed, each of the commanding 
Officers acted as best he could. 
Since no one knew what the other 
was about, they became three gangs 
of (would-be) housebreakers, but 
could not get in. The men were 
slaughtered without mercy or the 
satisfaction of revenge, for even if 
firing could have aided them it 
was forbidden.? One party suc- 
ceeded in storming the Plaza de 
Los Toros, but the men killed there 
were sacrificed for no useful purpose, 
as, for want of a plan of communica- 
tion, no reinforcements could reach 
them and they were forced to 
surrender. General Crauford and 
his Brigade, after running the fiery 
gauntlet, had to take shelter in the 
church of St Domingo and were 
ordered to capitulate. 

It would not be possible to 
narrate the instances of desperate 
bravery exhibited by officers and 
men, nor the cool courage of all 
the commanders of brigades and 


1 Barragon was lower down on the right bank of the river, separated from Buenos 


Aires by thirty miles of swampy land. 


* At the subsequent court-martial, as a result of which Whitelocke was cashiered, 
the charge that ‘ no firing should be permitted’ was the only one of which he was 


acquitted. 
D2 








regiments. Colonel Burne, who had 
been thirty-six years in the 36th 
Regiment, and commanded it on 
this occasion, was, along with his 
men, shut up between four walls 
of houses in a plaza, and fired at 
in volleys. He remained firm, play- 
ing (or flirting, if it could be so 
termed) with three or four roses 
which he held in his hand, for 
fighting was out of the question. 

The business ended in every 
one of the survivors being permitted 
to cross the river and return to 
Monte Video, and to quit the 
country in three months. General 
Liniers also promised to give back 
all the men who had been made 
prisoners along with General Beres- 
ford, but they had been taken far 
into the interior, and I believe that 
many preferred remaining, and very 
few but the useless drunkards were 
given up. 

On our return to Monte Video 
General Crauford prepared to leave 
for England, and embarked in the 
Haughty, taking the despatches. 
What his feelings were upon such 
an occasion could be guessed, but 
although he was a man of a sanguine 
temperament, I could not perceive 
him much altered in his manner. 
He told me that he had recom- 
mended me to the colonel who 
would become commandant of Monte 
Video, in order to make my residence 
there as agreeable as circumstances 
admitted, and that if it met my 
views, he could assure me of a 
commission in his regiment. This 
I respectfully declined, and taking 


1 The 36th (Herefordshire) Regiment of Foot. 
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leave of as good a man and as 
good a soldier as ever breathed, 
I wished him a safe return to 
England. 


I had still got my pay, and messed 
with the officers of the 36th, but 
being only a looker-on I was deter- 
mined to make the most of the 
three months, so I obtained a 
billet in the city, the bomb-proof 
in which we were located not being 
exempt from its inconveniences, not- 
withstanding the good fellowship 
of my messmates. Our sleeping- 
apartment was a vast vaulted chamber 
around which we lay, and on which 
we placed whatever bedding we 
could procure. In the centre were 
placed three or four candles, which, 
the moment that all was still, became 
the object of a host of large rats 
that issued in swarms from their 
holes, running over our bodies and 
faces, until a volley of boot-jacks, 
brushes and slippers put them to 
flight. The rats were of a dangerous 
character, and entirely carnivorous. 
Outside the gate they could be 
seen in myriads, feasting in company 
with wild dogs and cats upon the 
carcases of horses. These animals 
had been left tied up by natives 
who had come hundreds of miles, 
for pleasure or profit, using such 
horses as they could catch by 
lasso. On arrival the riders took 
away the saddle and bridle, which 
were valuable for their massive 
silver bits and stirrups. Rows of 
these poor animals were thus deserted 
outside the city walls, without 
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food or water, and falling down 
through exhaustion, were attacked 
and devoured by rats, dogs and 
vultures. To attempt to drive the 
animals away was useless, and not 
often safe. 

At this period Monte Video pre- 
sented as extraordinary a collection 
of individuals as ever was brought 
together. Natives of all parts of 
Europe had arrived, either as owners 
or supercargoes of vessels, following 
in the wake of our expedition with 
the view of selling manufactures 
which until now had been con- 
traband. So severe had the Customs 
House regulations been that a yard 
of black cloth calculated for the 
cloak of a padre was worth five 
pounds; black silk stockings two 
pounds or three per pair; large 
round hats three pounds each, and 
umbrellas of silk, the same. The 
Indians from miles round flocked 
into the city, their leather belts 
and pouches filled with doubloons. 
Nothing was thought of but amuse- 
ment—drinking, cock-fighting, bull- 
catching, dancing and gambling, 
and to an extent that would now 
be thought incredible. 

Having no particular occupation 
myself I was well circumstanced 
for seeing all this. The house of 
reception which I was introduced 
to consisted, after passing the out- 
side gate, of a large reception room 
at the door of which sat an im- 
moderately fat mulatto woman per- 
haps forty years old. She was 
loaded with six or seven gold chains, 
each nearly as long and quite as 
thick as that worn by the Lord 


Mayor of London. Her ear-rings 
and armlets matched, her fingers 
were covered with rings set with 
stones of value, and her breasts 
were bare. Altogether she was 
most disgusting to look at, being 
the personification of the Goddess 
of Evil. 

At each side of her stood a per- 
fectly naked and beautifully formed 
young female Indian, nearly white, 
but tinged with that indescribable 
colour and velvet look sometimes 
seen in women in the warmer parts 
of Spain. Before the lady of the 
house was laid a large Indian 
blanket of curious workmanship, 
filled with the selected leaves of 
fresh-pulled tobacco. These her 
divinityship assorted into lengths 
and gave to her handmaids, who 
formed them into cigars, rolling 
them into shape upon their naked 
thighs. When made, they were 
returned to the mistress who, light- 
ing them at a small silver receptacle 
for charcoal, presented them, one 
to each cavalier as he passed into 
the gaming-saloon. To refuse one 
after it had touched her chaste 
lips would perhaps not have passed 
unnoticed. A very fine and small 
stiletto generally peeped out from 
the fold of some part of her dress, 
and almost every woman there 
carried one secured by a garter. 

Babel was a  deaf-and-dumb 
school in comparison with this 
salon. It was of large dimensions, 
with benches surrounding a table 
at which one hundred and fifty 
or more could be accommodated. 
As the night advanced, the crowd 
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of desperate-looking men that over- 
pressed each other in order to 
reach the table, together with the 
unutterable blasphemies and in- 
delicacies which the Spanish language 
alone can furnish and which the 
players made use of, caused remain- 
ing in such a place unendurable to 
me. But a retreat was almost im- 
possible. The overpowering strength 
of some of these ruffians, the residents 
of the Pampas, is wonderful. With 
a loose shirt, and wide-bottomed 
trousers coming only to the knee, 
they draw on to the lower parts 
of their legs the skin of a horse’s 
leg, fresh killed, and it is never 
taken off. These men usually have 
a long knife stuck between this 
skin and their own, and with sandals 
of green hide secured by a thong, 
a man is dressed and ready for any 
kind of action. In general they 
have a red shawl or sash rolled about 
them; this is quickly made into a 
guard against the knife, which was 
constantly brandishing above the 
table by the losers who, maddened 
to desperation by peach brandy 
(the vin du pays), often attacked all 


within their reach. Those killed 
were taken away by negroes, and 
at night they were carried outside 
the wall of the town and three or 
four inches of sand put on them. 

It was a bad town for the white 
strangers. Several (young men in 
particular), who had been entrusted 
as supercargoes by houses in England 
with goods for sale, could not 
withstand the temptation which on 
all sides beset them. The cargoes 
once sold out, the chest, well filled 
with gold pieces (which looked as 
if they would last for ever), was 
soon commenced on, and“ after 
squandering away the entire contents, 
the men disappeared, some into the 
interior, some to the United States, 
bringing, in many instances, destruc- 
tion upon their employers. So I 
confess that although the climate and 
the facility for reasonable enjoy- 
ment in the country pleased me, 
I was not sorry when the time 
for departure approached, and, re- 
ceiving an invitation to join the 
Ward Room Mess of the Polyphemus 
again, I prepared myself for returning 
to England. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRENCHARD’S BLEND 


BY HERON 


‘Boom’ TRENCHARD once said 
in a letter to ‘ The Times’ that to 
achieve good results in his Air Force 
he wanted a blending of all types, 
‘the scholar and the craftsman, 
the linguist, the organiser and the 
mechanic, the poet and the Philistine, 
and even the crank. This results in 
the clash of opinions, and it is from 
the clash of opinions that progress 
results.’ At Fyfield we made great 
progress. It was a Wiltshire aero- 
drome training a hundred pilots a 
year. Our aircraft filled the local skies 
all day, and nearly all the night, with 
the drone and thunder of their en- 
gines. And, in instructors and pupils, 
we had a most formidable ‘blending 
of all types.’ The commanding officer 
was ‘Tiger’ Armstrong? and next to 
him in power and authority (if one 
passes over Sullivan, the orderly- 
room sergeant) were the squadron- 
leaders, Charles Barclay and R. V. 
Haynes. They were veterans of the 
R.F.C., when a scout pilot’s life over 
the lines was about eight sorties, and 
mess-songs alternated between : 


They’ve torn up all the calendars, 
They’ve busted all the clocks, 
And the little drops of whisky 
Came trickling through the rocks 


and the Indian Army dirge: :' 


So stand to your glasses steady, 

This world is a web of lies, 

Then here’s to the dead already; 

And hurrah for the next man who dies. 


Barclay and his wife both had 


private incomes, a nice contrast to 
some others among us who floundered 
along on bank overdrafts. Not that 
riches or overdrafts cut any ice either 
way. It was the man that mattered. 
Barclay glided up to the hangars each 
day in a silver-and-grey Rolls-Royce. 
He was a leisurely and apparently 
lazy fellow, who devoted as much 
time as he could to his hobbies of 
sunbathing and night-flying. On 
summer afternoons he would lie out 
in the long grass by the duty-pilot’s 
hut, wearing only dark glasses and 
shorts and chaplis, chewing a straw 
and watching the pupils aviating. 
When he was not hogging the hours 
at night, he liked to give sixteen- 
millimetre film-shows at his house, 
showing their Céte d’Azur holidays, 
intermingled with hired Walt Disneys. 
The p&tés, pies, sugared plums and 
pineapples all came from Fortnum’s 
in wickerwork hampers, via the 
Great Western Railway. And when 
the evening began to warm up, out 
came the green-baize cloth, the cards 
and dice and the roulette-wheel. 
Barclay loved any game of chance. 
The officers and their wives sat on 
the carpet and played. The money 
did not mean anything to Barclay, 
but it could do to the gamblers. I 
remember one Mrs Hawskby, with 
the perspiration coursing down her 
warpaint, saying as she leaned for- 
ward and put a pile of counters on a 


1 * The Fyfield Tiger.’ ‘Maga,’ November 1955. 
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number, “‘ There go the kids’ new 
shoes. If this is no bon, I either pop 
my pearls, or we go home.” 

R. V. Haynes commanded the 
advanced training squadron. He was 
a boy-and-a-half. He and his wife 
had five children ; the eldest girl was 
seventeen, the latest arrival just two. 
He loved them all, and beamed 
affectionately when they were men- 
tioned. But that did not keep him out 
of the mess when there was a party 
going. (Nor did it keep him out of 
the war later on.) R. V. too had some 
private means, and his chit-book after 
guest-nights was a wonderful sight. 
Once he had got up flying-speed, he 
did not bother to sign each entry. 
As a page became filled up, he had 
the book brought to him and he 
solemnly and carefully drew a black 
cat at the bottom. Anybody’s birth- 
day was an excuse for a party, a 
‘ three-cat job,’ with the clinking of 
tankards and chanting in mess behind 
the drawn curtains until two A.M. 
Tiger Armstrong had had R. V. with 
him in Egypt, and once told us how 
R. V. had climbed up the side of the 
hospital in Cairo at night, using the 
drainpipes and window-ledges as 
footholds, and got into the maternity 
ward on the fifth floor so that he 
could give his wife a bunch of roses. 
R. V.’s favourite gramophone record 
was ‘ Night and day, you are the one,’ 
and he played it endlessly to Mrs 
R. V. until at last, with an affectionate 
smile, she broke it over his head. 
One of R. V.’s better flying efforts 
was to assemble a formation of about 
forty aircraft and lead it in a giant 
arrow all round Salisbury Plain at 
lunch-time. He was in the centre, 


piloting a great, black, spider-like 
Heyford night-bomber that he had 
found in one of the storage sheds, 
and on the outside the little Tutors 
danced up and down, belting along 
with their throttles on the dashboards 
and black smoke pouring from their 
exhausts. The Arrow passed at 
fifty feet above contour-level over 
the officers’ messes at Boscombe, 
Bulford, Larkhill, Warminster and 
Upavon. At each place the officers 
came pouring out of the main doors 
to see what was making the knives 
and forks and glasses jump about on 
the tables, and their pictures -come 
crashing down off the walls. So the 
object of the exercise was well 
achieved. 

R. V.’s squadron adjutant was 
Jimmy Kemp, another Royal Flying 
Corps veteran, who had been made 
captain in the Kaiser’s war, gone out 
and just come back again. James 
was short and tubby, with a round 
red face and a clipped black mous- 
tache. He was rather deaf, and wore 
a deaf-aid. By nature a happy soul, 
he was terrified of Tiger Armstrong, 
and one of his jobs was to be at Head- 
quarters whenever a course of pilots 
was being posted out. There would 
be Tiger, surrounded by his own staff, 
seeing the young officers one by one, 
and comparing their flying logbooks 
with their typed reports. It had been 
Jimmy’s responsibility to make these 
complicated reports agree with the 
complicated books. He was no good 
at figures, and I have seen him, red- 
faced and perspiring, rubbing a hole 
in a logbook-page in an endeavour to 
make some last-minute correction. 
Every now and then a bull-like roar 
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would come from the C.O.’s office, 
and in would go Jimmy, screwing up 
the volume-knob on his deaf-aid in 
the vain hope that he would under- 
stand what the forthcoming fracas 
was about. Five minutes later out 
he would come again, his eyebrows 
screwed down and his eyes almost 
shut as he winced, carrying a logbook 
and report, and accompanied by the 
pilot to whom these documents 
referred. The two of them would 
then settle down with pen, ink and 
india-rubber to do what Jimmy called 
‘reconcile the conflicting statements’ 
and Tiger called ‘get the b— 
things right.’ Passers-by always knew 
when Jimmy was having a session in 
Headquarters, by the noise. On a 
December evening, after one of these 
gruellings, Jimmy went off to the 
Old Mill at West Harnham to get 
happy again over a jug of ale with two 
of the instructors. This stone-and- 
timber hostelry, in medieval times 
a house for lepers, stands over a roar- 
ing mill-stream. At ten-thirty P.M. 
Jimmy went sailing out through the 
door into the night and confusion, 
intent on starting and warming up 
the car-engine. He walked straight 
off the bank into the river. His 
companions still remained in the 
shadowy interior, ogling the beautiful 
barmaid, and it was some time before 
they became dimly aware of Jimmy’s 
cries above the noise of the torrent 
under the floor and the creaking of 
the roof-trusses in the winter wind. 
“Help! Help!” they heard faintly 
through the ancient oak door. They 
went out, and saw a pair of white 
hands clutching at the towpath, and 
now and then Jimmy’s wet and 


anguished face jerking into view as 
he tried to get out. Every time he 
jerked up, bits of the bank broke off 
and fell away, and Jimmy went down 
again into the icy river. They lugged 
him out and took him back into the 
inn. The girl behind the bar eyed 
Jimmy with astonishment as he stood 
there, his face and hands red-blue, 
his teeth chattering, river-weed in 
his hair, and water running out of his 
clothes on to the flagstones. His 
supporters did not have time to ask 
for brandy and hot water. “ What 
did she say to you, James?” we 
asked, whenever he told the story 
afterwards. His eyes would go 
round, “‘ You can’t come in here,’ 
she said, ‘you’re making a puddle!’” 

Tiger’s assistant adjutant was 
‘Pop’ Willoughby, another old- 
timer entitled to wear the R.F.C. tie 
of sky-blue that we admired and 
envied so much. His was a ‘ civilian- 
ised’ job, on a yearly contract for a 
monthly wage. Three or four of us 
used to frequent Pop’s room in the 
evening to listen to his reminiscences 
of reconnaissance-work among the 
* Archie’ bursts over the Vimy Ridge 
and the Somme, and of coffee-plant- 
ing in East Africa afterwards. Pop 
said that when he got to Africa he 
noticed that a long-standing buzzing 
in his head had suddenly stopped, 
and he could not account for it. Then 
it dawned on him. He had broken 
free from the newspapers, and these 
were no longer cluttering up his mind 
with the trivialities of other people’s 
lives. Pop had the same way of look- 
ing at things as his fellow-countryman 
G. B. Shaw. His old, bull-nosed 
Morris was lashed together with 
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cables, turnbuckles, and stout cord. 
He greased the vital junctions, but 
would on no account touch anything 
else. “It is stupid to interfere,” he 
said. ‘‘ All the parts are now married 
together.” Each Friday afternoon 
he filled the ancient radiator with 
water, and set off for Southsea to 
spend the week-end with his family. 
When he got there all but the last 
couple of pints of water had leaked 
away, and these were boiling happily, 
to herald his arrival with white jets 
and plumes of steam. Even when he 
had been out of work in The Depres- 
sion, he had refused to give up this 
car. He regarded it as an essen- 
tial of twentieth-century life. Every 
morning he heaved his carpenter’s 
tool-kit into the dickey-seat, and 
toured round Portsmouth and South- 
sea lopping and topping trees, mend- 
ing fences, making garden-sheds, and 
doing any other amateur woodwork 
he could find, at cut-prices. Now, 
by living frugally in mess, dining 
quite often on dripping-toast and 
eggs cooked over the small coal-fire 
in his room, and rolling his own 
cigarettes, he saved enough to keep 
his Southsea home going, and to give 
his son at Oxford and his daughter 
studying architecture in London the 
lodging and pocket-money they had 
to have. 

Tiger and Pop were men of the 
same age, and like steel upon flint 
they knocked fierce sparks out of 
each other. When Boom Trenchard 
said that he hoped for clashes of 
opinion, he was probably thinking of 
clashes between equals in rank rather 
than in intellect. Alas, there was a 
big rank-gap between these two fire- 


brands, and after a while Pop 
Willoughby packed his bags and 
went. He was succeeded by Meux, 
an old friend of Tiger’s from 1914 
infantry days. Bob was a successful 
cello manufacturer. He always said 
that he felt the recall to arms because 
of that fellow Hitler; but we 
reckoned that it was Tiger’s call, 
clanging like a brazen trumpet sum- 
mons from Augustus Caesar, that 
brought Bob along. 

Now Tiger Junior and Meux 
Junior were flight-cadets at the 
R.A.F. College, and they came home 
together at leave-times. It was inter- 
esting then to hear the group-captain 
and his son in action together. At 
Christmastide, after dinner, we were 
playing cards for cowrie shells by 
their domestic fire, Junior in his 
dinner-jacket, which may have fitted 
him when he was at Wellington but 
which was now rather tight. He was 
swigging at a balloon-glass of brandy 
and puffing one of his father’s cigars ; 
very much Cranwell senior-term. 

Tiger: That wireless is crackling 
a lot. Faulty house-wiring. Must 
have a word with the Clerk of Works. 
D—— Works and Bricks as usual. 

Junior: Don’t be silly, Father. 
I’ve looked at it. Your grid-bias 
condenser is packing up. 

Tiger: My lad, when I say it’s 
Works and Bricks, it’s Works and 
Bricks. 

Junior: Grid bias. Faulty dielec- 
tric. New one cost you half-a-crown. 

Tiger: How dare you argue with 
me? You, at the bottom of the Air 
Force List. You’re a naughty boy. 


Besides, it’s bad manners to argue 
with me in front of guests. You’re 
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not fit to hold the King’s Commis- 
sion. Mummy, send him to bed. 
Junior (unconcernedly drawing on 
his cigar and inspecting his cards) : 
There, Jack of Spades. Your move. 
During this leave-period young 
Meux was at home but not receiving 
callers. I discovered this when I went 
to invite him for a game of squash. 
His sister Angela wrinkled her fore- 
head and tried to appear grown-up 
as she talked about Certain Diffi- 
culties. But when she said that her 
father would no doubt tell me ‘ all 
about it’ later, she began to get the 
giggles. “It’s awful,” she said. 
“You just wouldn’t believe.” It 
turned out that Flight-Cadet Meux 
had borrowed the family Daimler for 
a hunt-ball that was held at the 
College. He was taking one of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s daughters as his 
guest, and persuaded his parents that 
he should do her the honours. The 
Meux limousine was a splendid car, 
all plate-glass and bell-ropes and 
speaking-tubes, just like Queen 
Mary’s, almost a procession in itself. 
But when young Meux came on leave 
he did not bring the Daimler back. 
He was vague and flustered about 
it, and said that it was being oiled and 
greased and ‘ tuned up’ by the local 
garage at Cranwell, and was not 
quite ready when he had to leave. 
Then the thunderbolt struck in the 
shape of the ‘ Cadet College Maga- 
zine’, which came by post one morn- 
ing. It was brought in by the batman 
and placed on the family breakfast- 
table. “‘ Mind if I see it?” asked 
Bob. As he drank his coffee, he read 
with amusement an article called 
‘Old Crocks’ Steeplechase.’ This 


was an account of a handicap-race 
over a Lincolnshire course full of 
ditches, cart-tracks, water-splashes 
and fallen trees, the contestants being 
flight-cadets driving their own veteran 
cars, mostly Baby Austins, Morris 
Cowleys and three-wheel Morgans, 
the hilarious spectators sitting on 
banks and in trees and hedges along 
the route. Then the astonished eye 
of Meux Pater fell on this sentence : 
‘Handicapped because of a high 
horse-power and four-speed gearbox, 
Meux, mounted on Daimler XO0324, 
had to give the Morgans a twelve- 
minute start. But at Poacher’s Hill 
on the second lap he had overtaken 
them and he only had to pass 
Champion de Crespigny (Bugatti) 
and Taverner (Riley) to lead the field. 
Unfortunately when cornering at 
Badger’s Lane he hit a cart rut and 
broke a tie-rod. With disabled 
steering, Daimler XO324 took the 
bank and finished in the ploughed 
field two feet below. The formidable 
landing broke a front spring, and 
Meux had to retire.” No wonder 
that, after reading this, Bob went 
around looking like a man who had 
had a disastrous week on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Lectures, exams., and law and 
order among Fyfield pupils were 
the concern of a pleasant, stately, 
middle-aged flight-lieutenant named 
Vaughan. He was a bachelor, and 
represented the poets in Boom’s 
catalogue. He had a splendid col- 
lection of opera and ballet gramo- 
phone records, and we were always 
welcome in his room to listen to them 
being played. After Wednesday 
games, Vaughan would sometimes 
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drive two or three of us up to Sadler’s 
Wells for ‘ Cav. and Pag.’, ‘ Boutique’ 
or ‘Swan Lake’. The chaplain of the 
Company was an old school-friend 
of his, and so we had the extra 
pleasure of being taken behind the 
scenes to meet this handsome, burly 
young priest in cassock and leather 
belt and some of the flashing-eyed, 
beautiful members of the corps-de- 
ballet too. Midnight would find us 
driving back over the Salisbury 
Plain, a faded moon above and the 
scent of hay puffing through the open 
windows of the powerful, smooth- 
running American car. From the 
dashboard radio tinkled a Schubert 
lieder from Vienna or ‘Aida’ from 
Milan. Another brainy character 
was George Nisbet, the navigation- 
officer. He was one of those rare 
specimens, a wumiversity entrant, 
Winchester and New College. We 
were always rather in awe of these 
young men. George had the spare- 
time job of writing a night-navigation 
manual, all about sextants and star- 
charts and conversion tables. We 
jogged along cheerfully with compass, 
watch and map, and all this was right 
up against the frontiers of knowledge, 
stuff of which we knew nothing. But 
alas he dwelt too long in the play- 
world of fancy and speculation, 
whiling away the hours at his desk by 
making ingenious mechanical toys 
with pulleys and cords and levers, 
objects that twirled and balanced and 
rose and fell, but to which even he 
could not assign any useful purpose. 
So when the time came for him to 
produce the finished draft of what 
he humorously styled ‘a treatise on 
the aerial contemplation of the 


celestial bodies,’ he could only scrape 
together the first three chapters. The 
job was then removed from him and 
given to an officer in some other part 
of the Air Force. “‘ They’re going to 
lock him in a room in the Air Min- 
istry,”” said Vaughan, “‘ and push his 
meals in through a hatch on trays, 
and not let him out until the job is 
done.” Then the adjutant informed 
Nisbet that orders posting him to 
North-West India for flying-duties 
had arrived. ‘‘ You have three weeks 
for inoculation, kitting and leave,” 
he said. “‘Seen the papers?” “No.” 
“The Fagir of Ipi has rebelled. 
The tribes are rising. The frontier 
should be nicely aflame by the time 
you arrive. Don’t get water in your 
petrol, old boy. They don’t respect 
the Geneva Convention regarding 
the treatment of prisoners-of-war.” 
Nisbet was succeeded by sixteen stone 
of beef and muscle, an Australian 
named ‘ Fairy’ Frazer. Fairy once 
told some inquiring pupils that 
P.P.C. on visiting-cards was Latin 
for ‘Good-bye and a sailor’s farewell.’ 
In the lecture-room he could hit a 
man squarely between the eyes at 
twenty paces with a piece of chalk. 
The other instructors in my hut 
were Gifford, A. W. M. Mallory, and 
Jackie Finch. We shared a batman, 
Bowman, an ex-Marine. Gifford 
made rugs in his room, and when we 
piled into a car together occasionally 
and did a supper and cinema in 
Salisbury, he would jot down all the 
expenses in a little notebook. An 
odd character whom we never really 
got to know. A. W. M. Mallory was 
a superb flying-officer, lofty, imper- 
ious, moustached like a Household 
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Cavalry major, looking down his 
eagle-hooked nose with steady grey 
eyes. He wore a fine signet ring, 
and brushed up his moustaches with 
a shapely hand. In mess kit, wearing 
the high, glossy, starched collars that 
he bought in Jermyn Street, he 
looked like the aristocrat on the De 
Reske packets, and for this reason 
I always called him ‘ Count Ester- 
hazy.’ He fell head over heels in 
love with one of the young Sadler’s 
Wells ballerinas, and used to send 
her expensive flowers, and have her 
down to the mess-dances, a vision in 
tulle, with dear little plump legs and 
a walk like a duck. Yet despite his 
haughty appearance, Esterhazy was 
always crackling with suppressed 
humour. He could imitate Tiger 
Armstrong on the telephone, and had 
a lot of fun doing this until one of 
his victims suborned the telephone- 
operator to switch Esterhazy, in the 
midst, in the full lunacy of one of 
these calls, direct on to Tiger him- 
self. And there the two of them were 
honking away at each other, Esterhazy 
convulsed with mirth because he 
thought his victim to be responding 
with a splendid imitation of the 
Old Man, and the bull-necked, 
silver-haired, bristling Commanding 
Officer unable to believe the extra- 
ordinary performance, this travesty 
of himself, going on at the other end 
of the line. 

Whereas Esterhazy belonged to a 
Dornford Yates background, Jackie 
Finch was by nature a member of the 
Michael Arlen set. Dark, plump, 
olive-skinned, with darting black 
eyes and a tiptoe sort of walk, he 
should have been driving fast sports- 


cars and playing the tables at Monte 
Carlo or Cannes. Never, within my 
knowledge, did he do any job but 
that of teaching his four pupils to 
fly. The rest of us were laden with 
scores of ‘supplementary duties,’ 
from mess-secretary and motor- 
transport to looking after the para- 
chute-section and marking exam. 
papers. But not Jackie. He had 
two or three well-cut suits in check 
Saxonies and a huge pair of binoculars 
with a bunch of Special Enclosure 
tickets dangling from the case. Now 
and then Charles and Elspeth Barclay 
would take Jackie off to the races 
in the Rolls, the four pupils thus 
deprived of their master being shared 
between us. He once brought home 
from Goodwood a bundle of notes, 
and he counted these out over a 
drink in the anteroom. Fifty-two 
pounds, a small fortune in those days. 
A most reliable small car could be 
bought secondhand for less. On 
guest-nights Jackie played rather 
skilfully on the piano, and admirers 
draped around the lid and supplied 
him with whiskies-and-sodas. One 
August Bank Holiday he left a 
London address and slipped over to 
Portugal for ten days. A doctor- 
friend of his whose degrees had been 
awarded by continental universities 
sent in the necessary medical docu- 
ment certifying that Jackie was 
prostrate in his London lodgings 
with summer croup, or something of 
the sort. 

Our batman was quite capable of 
holding his own in the intimate circle. 
This rangy, retired Royal Marine 
with heavy black eyebrows and a 
sardonic smile rode up from his 
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thatched cottage in Pewsey at six 
o’clock each morning on an old 
bicycle. He returned to his home 
after we had gone to dinner each 
night. In the winter he was often 
in trouble with the constable who 
patrolled the Avon valley for cycling 
furiously without lights. Bowman 
smoked ‘ Digger Unnydew’ in a 
briar-pipe with a silver band round 
the stem, and made tea on the gas- 
ring in his cleaning-room. “ ’ave a 
cup o’ nectar, sir?” he would say 
if one looked in and found him 
brewing up. I still have, at the back 
of an exercise-book of that time, 
notes of some of his sayings. ‘ They 
say you should mould the world to 
your own liking, but I find the tools 
get very blunt at times.’ On re- 
armament: ‘Don’t worry. The 
bulldog has now opened the other 
eye. One spring day an officer 
who should have known better gave 
Bowman a secret file in a sealed 
envelope and told him to take it to 
the armament officer. The minute- 
sheet simply said, ‘ April Ist, keep 
him moving.’ After mess that night, 
when the perpetrator of the ruse 
returned to his room and turned the 
handle of the door, the door fell in- 
wards, having been unscrewed from 
its hinges, and came down on the 
wash-hand stand, smashing basins, 
water, one, jugs, water, one, bottles, 
water, one, and glasses, toothbrush, 
one. And a little later, when the 
still-angry officer leaped into bed, the 
heavy iron frame fell to the floor with 
a crash that shook the hut. Bowman 
knew nothing about this. He was 


having his third beer with the con- 
stable in ‘ The Black Swan’ at Enford. 


In mess, the senior and junior 
terms shared an anteroom, and even 
at the end of a long day which had 
started, in the summer, at five A.M. 
with ‘ gunfire’ and P.T., and had 
included six miles of marching to 
and from the hangars, they still had 
considerable kinetic energy left in 
them. They drank little, but spent 
much of their pay on chocolate and 
biscuits to fill in gaps between meals. 
The whooping that went on in their 
share of the building was terrific, and 
the furniture and walls and ceilings 
were scored and scarred with the 
evidence of their fights and parlour- 
games. Occasionally, the splintering 
of heavy furniture would be heard as 
a settee or piano was brought into 
use as a battering-ram. Tiger used 
to say that a bunch of his Acting 
Pilot-Officers on Probation could do 
more damage with their bare hands 
than they could with bombs and 
machine-guns; and three times a 
year he had their furniture and 
quarters completely repaired, re- 
painted and revarnished, and split 
the cost equally amongst them on 
their mess-bills. They fielded three 
Rugby fifteens and two baseball 
teams, ran a collection of old cars 
ranging in secondhand value from 
five to twenty-five pounds each, and 
on Saturday nights ravaged the 
cathedral city and the market-towns 
of Wiltshire in search of good fellow- 
ship and dames. On these outings 
Alan Deere used to act as manager, 
second, and policeman to a brother 
pilot-officer whose only hobby was 
fisticuffs. This young man, who 
weighed eight stone, and was just 
sixty-three inches high, had previ- 
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ously been a cadet in the liners of the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steamship 
Company. Our London selection- 
committees were always looking for 
men with the fighting spirit, and in 
him they hit the jackpot. He would 
fight anything that moved. At the 
bombing and gunnery camp up in 
Lincolnshire, he once said to a 
quarrelsome character in a Grimsby 
dockside pub, “I’ve had enough of 
you. I can’t hit you in public 
because I am an officer and a gentle- 
man. But come in here.” He 
hauled his opponent into the wash- 
room, put a penny in the slot, banged 
him on the jaw, and draped him over 
the seat. This incident came to 
light because at the end of the course 
Tiger sent for R. V. and said, 
“What does this mean in E.’s 
report, ‘Has a tendency to stun 
people in lavatories ’ ?” 

Each course usually included two 
or three ex-medical students, so that 
whenever somebody went down on 
the Rugger-field and stayed there 
with a leg or an arm or the neck 
oddly twisted, a cry always went up 
of, “Is there a failed M.B.?” 
One of the team would then saunter 
forward and display enough know- 
ledge to diagnose the fracture and 
say what should be done until the 
ambulance arrived. Then there were 
the youngsters who had been sheep- 
farming in Australia, cattle-ranching 
in the Argentine, gold-mining in 
South Africa, or lumber-jacking in 
Canada. Some had come over in 
passenger-ships at the expense of 
their own governments, others had 
worked their way across as firemen 
and deckhands in small cargo- 


steamers. In London, Lady Frances 
Ryder and Miss Macdonald of the 
Isles ran a voluntary organisation 
that was extraordinarily good to 
these boys in the flying-schools. It 
provided them with a meeting-place 
and club in Cadogan Square, free 
tickets for theatres, concerts, dances 
and State pageantries, and introduced 
them te young ladies who acted as 
guides and partners. For longer 
leaves it sent them to hostesses who 
had offered to give them hospitality, 
and in this way they were entertained 
in many splendid country houses, 
and enjoyed some of the best shooting 
and fishing and stalking in the British 
Isles. At Fyfield it was a joke with 
some truth in it that the pupils had 
the entrée to families that were too 
distinguished for their instructors 
ever to aspire to. 

The saying is that omelettes cannot 
be made without breaking eggs, and 
occasionally we had some spectacular 
‘ pile-ups.’ A note in the margin 
of my logbook for that period says 
‘18 aeroplanes in 10 days. Tonight 
they did for 4.’ One dark night, 
when a mist came up, Geoffrey Wood 
and a pupil also named Wood were 
coming in to land. They undershot 
the flarepath and crashed in the top 
of a wood. Our resident minstrel 
added a new verse to his guest-night 
saga, starting ‘When Wood and 
Wood met wood,’ an Anglo-Saxon 
statement of the facts. Ted Maurice 
was giving some dual low-flying 
practice in the authorised low-flying 
area when his pupil went too low and 
suddenly piled them up in a cornfield. 
After hanging upside-down on their 
straps for a bit, they managed to 
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squeeze themselves out of the wreck- 
age. This was achieved by undoing 
the straps, falling out on their heads, 
and crawling through a space only 
about twelve inches high between the 
cockpits and the ground. Thankful 
that petrol had not sent her up in 
flames, Maurice was stumbling about 
over the sun-baked furrows, chest- 
high in thick ripe corn, trying to find 
his pupil, who had disappeared again. 
The young man had gone back to 
collect the rubber mouthpiece from 
his speaking-tube. In the cause of 
hygiene, mouthpieces were ‘ personal 
issues,’ and signed for, so the loss of 
one meant a charge of sixpence, plus 
twopence ‘ departmental expenses,’ 
on the loser’s account. “‘ There was 
I,” said Maurice later, “ wondering 
what the devil I was going to say to 
Barclay about another five thousand 
quids’ worth of aeroplane gone west 
while this silly ass was crawling about 
on all fours, petrol leaking every 
where, looking for a mouthpiece. 
And all he could say was, ‘ Well, 
I'd signed for it.’”’ At times like 
this, while awaiting judgment, we 
consoled ourselves with the story 
of the naval officer who put an 
aeroplane over the side of one of the 
early aircraft-carriers, and lost it in 
the salt North Sea. “I shouldn’t 
worry, sir,” a petty-officer said to 
this anxious character, “the Old 
Andrew’s a big firm.” 

The curious thing about all these 
pile-ups was that in them people 
rarely wrote themselves off or got 
seriously hurt. Usually it was only 
a business of teeth gone, cut eye- 
brows, bruises and a few scrapes and 
gashes. The worst part of the 


business, said the victims, was that 
of the whacking great anti-tetanus 
injections the doc. gave them in the 
chest afterwards. Our most enjoy- 
able pile-up was the one achieved by 
a ‘dug-out’ squadron-leader who 
was with us for only a short time. 
This fat and pompous man lived in 
mess and made our lives a misery 
with his overbearing surveillance and 
bullyings. He was badly out of flying 
practice, and had come down to be 
‘ refreshed.” When the time came 
for his dusk landings he waddled out 
to his aircraft dressed in fleece-lined 
flying-boots that came up tO the 
waist, a padded-leather Royal Flying 
Corps jacket that came down to the 
knees, a helmet with flaps of rabbit- 
skin fur to protect the forehead and 
ears, and fur-lined goggles hiding the 
rest of him. His hands clasped a 
watch, a torch, a knee-pad log, a 
sheaf of maps, and gauntlet gloves. 
With his parachute hooked on tightly, 
he looked like a Man from Mars. He 
was going to show us how the War 
Birds used to fly. It took the fitter 
and rigger five minutes to lever him 
into the cockpit, muttering loudly all 
the time, and strap him in. Then he 
took off. Instead of doing the two 
or three circuits and bumps specified 
in the authorisation-book, he went 
off for a leisurely cruise to the north, 
and over Upavon, in the sunset sky, 
dwindled and was lost to view. We 
sent up a mortar-flare every ten 
minutes, and at last, after an hour, 
he came back. It was pitch dark. 
The flarepath goosenecks, hotted up 
with more paraffin for him, flamed 
and waved boldly, yellow and smoky- 
white. The lights along the tops of 
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the hangars glowed ruby-red. We 
watched his wingtip navigation lamps 
as he turned into the wind and held 
her in the approach-glide. Three 
hundred feet. He put on the star- 
board wingtip flare. Two hundred. 
One hundred. Fifty. Then he 
boldly pressed the tit and helped 
himself to some more lumiére. The 
port wingtip flare burst into life. 
Blinded by this terrific halo of 
magnesium-light all round him, and 
reflected like a white cardboard disc 
off the back of the prop, he hit the 
deck a terrific whack and went rolling 
over and over, a stately catherine- 
wheel of flares and green, red and 
white navigation lights, scattering 
bits of aeroplane as he went for a 
hundred yards up the line of flares. 
When they saw the _ second 
magnesium-flare come on, the fire- 
tender crew knew what might 
happen, and the driver at once 
slammed into gear and went tearing 
across the aerodrome. They dowsed 
the now-motionless wreckage good 
and proper with several hundreds of 
gallons of white foam, and the 
aircrafthands got the bird-man out 
of the cockpit with giant cutters and 
hacksaws. He limped into the 
ambulance waiting nearby, and was 
whipped down to sick-quarters. The 
doc. told us later that his injuries were 
numerous but entirely superficial, 
perhaps with the exception of one 
suspected cracked rib. “‘ I hope you 
gave him the jab with a blunt needle 
straight through his leather coat,” 
said Jackie Finch unfeelingly. 


Life was busy enough. But then 
the Air Ministry had to complicate 


things by moving us to a new aero- 
drome near Stow-on-the-Wold, up 
in the Cotswolds. Orders and in- 
structions came thick and fast, and 
Tiger took to visiting while the new 
buildings were still going up, making 
me his pilot, aide-de-camp and note- 
taker-in-chief. It grieved me to see 
the quiet and beauty of this Glou- 
cestershire countryside that we were 
about to invade and ruin. In the 
Wiltshire Downs we did not think 
much about it. The skies were 
spacious, and the villages were small 
and had been used to aeroplanes 
since 1903. But I doubt whether 
many of these old folks in their 
remote and hidden hamlets had ever 
seen aeroplanes before except as far- 
off objects catching the sunlight in 
the blue heaven, or heard more than 
their tiny, gnat-like drone. Now, in 
Tiger’s staff car, we swept past their 
fifteen-pound-a-year cottages, em- 
bowered in honeysuckle and cabbage- 
roses, the small gardens crowded 
with sunflowers and lupins, holly- 
hocks and sweet peas, just as the 
storybooks always said they were. 
These occupants had no corporation 
taps or electricity, but drew up their 
well-water from the limestone with 
pumphandles and wheels, and lighted 
their windows with brass, paraffin-oil 
lamps. And now, astonished and 
white-whiskered, they stared from 
their doorways at us, whitening with 
dust their hedges as we traversed the 
waggon-rutted lanes. 

I thought that we had been living 
in history in Wiltshire, but here was 
history anew. The ancient cross on 
Stow market-green stood upon a 
base which was a Roman stone. 
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Here Cromwell had captured and 
locked in the church Sir Jacob 
Astley, the soldier who fought at 
Edgehill on the ridge near our new 
aerodrome. Before the battle, Astley 
said the prayer that R.A.F. chaplains 
still use on colour-hoisting parades, 
‘O Lord, Thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day. If I forget Thee, 
do not Thou forget us.’ On the 
corner of the aerodrome was a farm- 
house with Anno Domini 1746 carved 
in an elegant stone medallion over the 
doorway. This house was now used 
as a canteen by the gangers, and they 
slept in tier upon tier of wooden 
bunks that had been carpentered into 
the barn in the farmyard behind. The 
barn still smelt sweetly of two 
hundred years of hay and corn, and 
was warm and quiet and shadowed 
after the summer winds and skies 
outside. There were scores of great, 
cheerful, husky Irishmen in the 
labour-force. Their great-grand- 
fathers had been the ‘ navigators’ 
who dug the canals and the tunnels 
and railway-cuttings of Industrial 
Revolution England. Now these 
descendants drove the cranes and 
worked the power-drills and concrete- 
mixers, and erected the steel frames 
and girders for the hangars. On 
Friday evenings the Irishmen fought 
each other, and any other contestants, 
three rounds apiece, with bare fists, 
in a hollow of the hill. The spectators 
sat round on the slopes, and a foreman 
‘made up a book,’ giving the major 
part of his takings as purses for the 
fighters. 

A little way beyond the far corner 
of the aerodrome stood a Cotswold- 
stone manor-house, set among its 


own gardens and lawns and trees. It 
was Idbury Manor, the home of 
Robertson Scott, founder and editor 
of ‘ The Countryman.’ At that time 
Scott published his magazine from 
the house. I went with Tiger to give 
what explanations we could of the 
events about to come. Our new 
aircraft were to be Harvards, yellow, 
two-seater monoplanes built in 
America. They had short metal 
airscrews that made a fiendish noise 
when running at take-off and cruising 
power. We would be flying them 
all day and all night, and with the 
Ansons and other stuff there would be 
up to forty machines in the air at any 
one time. Worst of all, when taking- 
off into an easterly wind, this lot 
would be only one or two hundred 
feet high when passing over Mr 
Scott’s house. He received us in his 
garden. He had a white, pointed 
beard, and a kindly smile and voice. 
He wore brown tweeds, and a knitted 
tie in a gold ring. We were shown 
to basket chairs, and he sat on a large 
swing-seat with a striped canopy over 
it. In front of him was a work-table 
covered with books, typescripts and 
galley-proofs. A maid brought tea 
and scones and strawberry jam. The 
teacups were large and shapely, made 
of translucent china, and the teapot 
and jugs of polished, worn silver with 
ivory handles. Here was a man 
whose beautiful home, a place with 
an atmosphere it had taken a lifetime 
to create, was about to be wrecked. 
It could not have been a crueller 
blow ; for he, above all Englishmen, 
portrayed through his magazine old 
rural crafts and pastimes, the ways of 
insects and animals and birds, the 
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story of trees and crops and flowers, 
the very essence of country life. Yet 
he even spared us the painful need of 
having to explain and to excuse. He 
showed no trace of grievance. “ Your 
men,” he said, “ are going to defend 
everything that I believe worthwhile. 
Therefore I must do all that I can to 
support them.” It was a very big 
thing for this man to say at this time, 
and he said it with sincerity and quiet 
courtesy. 

I look now at a group-photograph 
of the Fyfield characters, standing up 
stiffly, chests out, wearing their best 
uniforms and peaked caps, as though 
butter would not melt in their 
mouths. I have no idea where most 
of them are today. Young Meux, 
who fixed the family Daimler, and 
Esterhazy, my old friend, are, as the 
French say, morts pour la patrie. The 
Air Force List shows that Maurice is 
now an air vice-marshal. ‘R. V.’ 
was shot down in 1940 on a Blenheim 
daylight reconnaissance and became 
famous as the British Commandant 
of a prisoner-of-war camp in Ger- 
many. Despite his rank, he was given 
spells of solitary confinement in a 
cell six feet by four, bread and water, 
and harsh threats of execution. But 
they never broke him of defying the 
Germans, or of encouraging and 
helping his officers to defy them too. 
On his return to England he was 
immediately awarded the D.S.O. and 
the O.B.E. for his valour and achieve- 
ments in those years. The last news 
I had of Frazer was during the war. 
After a tour on Sunderlands, he was 
sent to command an air-navigation 
school in Canada. At some big 


conference in Ottawa, he listened for 
two hours to the top-brass talking, 
and was then asked what he thought 
about things. “My view,” said 
Fairy, staring with his hot black 
eyes at the chairman, “is that all 
we’ve heard this afternoon isn’t 
worth a capful of cold snow.” After 
the conference he stormed back to 
his station, and on the way rolled his 
Canadian staff-car upside-down into 
the ditch, thus making quite sure of 
his speedy return to the United 
Kingdom and Coastal Command. 

Tiger went to Canada too, because 
all the flying training-schools were 
shifted out from here when things 
hotted up. He opened again with 
his Harvards and Station Standing 
Orders at Medicine Hat, and one 
Christmas I was astonished and 
delighted to receive a card from him 
with a photograph on the front 
showing him in the centre wearing 
all his medals and decorations and 
glaring straight into the camera 
through his spectacles. Well down 
on his head was set a huge Indian 
war-bonnet of eagles’ feathers. He 
was supported on either side by 
ten large Red Indians, all in full 
regalia too. Big Chief Prairie Tiger 
among his paramount Chiefs and 
Braves. 

After the Battle of the Nile, Nelson 
wrote to St Vincent, ‘We look up 
to you, as we have always found you, 
as to our Father, under whose foster- 
ing care we have been led to fame.’ 
The Air Force always looked up to 
Trenchard. Fyfield was of his 
creation, and a microcosm of the 
Sérvice as a whole. 
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SUMARA IN FRANCE 


BY H. I. ARNOLD 


THE idea was sown in the misty 
evenings of a long London winter, 
that period of the year when behind 
closed doors and drawn curtains the 
seeds of next year’s crop of cruises 
and expeditions are germinating. 

It was a good idea, and the way 
of it was this: it seemed that H. 
and his wife, our friends and neigh- 
bours of many years, had some 
other friends who had just bought 
a boat—their first—a cabin cruiser. 
Or at least, they were thinking of 
buying her. Their problem was 
that, for reasons which it would be 
tedious to explain here, they wanted 
to keep their boat on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of France. At present 
this one was lying at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, and they were pondering 
the question of getting her from 
here to there—if they bought her. 

Obviously there was only one 
sensible course of action to advise, 
and H. advised it. Take her through 
the French Inland Waterways. Who 
would take her—the owner not 
having the time to spare? Well, H. 
thought he could offer to do, say, 
half the trip in his summer holidays, 
and he was pretty sure that I would 
do the other half. Anyone who 
turned down a proposal like that 
would be a fool, so my wife and I 
hoisted the affirmative very quickly, 
and disregarded a host of little 
questions such as ‘ what about the 


children if we push off to France 
for a couple of weeks during term- 
time,’ and so on. And, after all, it 
was still just a nice idea. H.’s 
friends might very likely decide not 
to buy the boat. 

They did buy her, bless them, 
and as winter slowly gave way to 
spring the idea took substanee, plans 
were laid, permits were procured, 
and both crews began to study E. E. 
Benest’s classic ‘ Inland Waterways 
of France’ with growing enthusiasm. 
Then, one beastly Sunday afternoon, 
foggy, dank and cold, we all drove 
over to see the boat. Her name was 
Sumara. Built by Gibbs of Shepper- 
ton and a very typical product of 
that well-known yard, she was a 
centre-wheelhouse cruiser, thirty- 
seven feet overall on a beam of 
about ten feet, and she drew three 
feet six inches. Her main engine 
was a powerful diesel, and there was 
a petrol engine which could be used 
to increase her cruising speed from 
its normal six and a half knots to 
about eight and a half, or on its 
own to push her along at a gentle 
pace in quiet waters. There is a 
lot to be said for this arrangement, 
as we found, and it also overcomes 
the instinctive dislike of taking a 
single-engined boat out to sea. 

The accommodation was conven- 
tional. Three steps led up to the 
roomy wheelhouse over the engines, 
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a good feature here being that almost 
the whole of the coach roof could 
be lifted upwards and slid back like 
a car’s sunshine roof. There was 
a particularly airy and spacious 
saloon aft, with berths each side, 
and finally, a good galley, with 
folding doors that led to a short 
after-deck, making it easy to keep 
an eye on the sausages or what-not 
while tending the stern warps during 
passage in and out of the many 
locks we knew we should be passing 
through. 

Our tour of inspection was followed 
by a trial trip on the Thames a 
week or two later with H. and the 
owner, which showed us that Sumara 
handled as well as she looked. 

Then, all preparations having been 
made, holiday dates were synchro- 
nised, and just before dawn one 
week-end in May, Sumara nosed 
quietly out of Mr Pearce’s ‘ Marina’ 
in Kingston and turned downstream 
for Teddington lock on a Thames 
strangely unfamiliar at that hour, 
still and glassy smooth, on the first 
stage of her long delivery voyage. 

By the time we neared Kew 
Bridge a welcome smell of bacon 
and eggs reached the wheelhouse 
from the galley, where H. was 
cooking breakfast and simultaneously 
stowing away gear with the com- 
petence of half a lifetime spent in 
small boats. Being a sailing man, 
he found the vertical state of the 
galley an unaccustomed blessing. 

For this leg of the trip there were 
three of us on board—the owner, 
H. and myself—and the intention 
was to take Sumara as far as Calais 
and leave her on a mooring there. 


For memories of the previous 
summer’s gales had suggested the 
wisdom of getting the boat across 
the Channel well ahead of the start of 
our holidays, picking any convenient 
week-end with a favourable weather 
forecast to do the job. Otherwise 
we might be storm-bound on the 
English side just when we were ready 
to set off, and throw out the whole 
delicately constructed timetable. 

At the beginning of July my wife 
and I were to collect Sumara at 
Calais and start the voyage through 
France, handing over to H. and his 
family at the end of our fortnight’s 
leave, and at a rendezvous to be 
appointed by telegram according to 
our progress. We reckoned the 
whole trip from Calais to Marseilles 
should be covered in a month, and 
that, in fact, is how it did work out. 

The well-worn track for English 
yachts bound for the Mediterranean 
is of course via Le Havre, up the 
Seine to Paris, and thence by way 
of one of three alternative canal 
routes to the River Saéne. From 
Lyon one is swept down the Rhéne 
to Arles and so to the river’s mouth 
and the Mediterranean. We had 
decided for two main reasons to 
make the whole passage from Calais 
to Marseilles through the canals and 
rivers. Firstly, Sumara was un- 
deniably slow, so if a coastwise 
passage of any length was involved 
we should be dependent on getting 
good weather when we needed it, and 
this the strict time-table precluded. 
Secondly, we had all read accounts 
of the Le Havre-Paris-Lyon trip, 
but none of us happened to know 
anybody who had taken a boat 
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through the waterways of Northern 
France, and it seemed a more 
interesting thing to do. 

And so to Calais we were bound. 
Thirteen and a half hours from 
Kingston we were off Dover Harbour 
and, receiving permission to enter 
almost at once from the signal 
station, we passed through the 
northern entrance and into the old 
submarine basin where we made 
fast comfortably enough alongside 
a local fishing-boat. Late evening 
forecasts of the weather sent us to 
bed full of doubts on the prudence 
of trying to cross the Channel next 
day, but the morning brought light 
winds and a smooth sea. A bank 
of thick mist a few miles off shore 
just as we were crossing the main 
shipping-track was a mild anxiety, 
but half-way over to France the sun 
came out, and when we passed Calais 
breakwater soon after noon it was a 
glorious summer day. 

The entire population was very 
sensibly spending such a fine Sunday 
on the beach, and this appeared to 
include harbour officials of all kinds. 
However, we eventually found our 
way to the invaluable Mr Henry 
Carr—settled in Calais since he 
came, saw and liked it in the 1914- 
1918 War and known surely to every 
visiting British yachtsman — who 
found a snug mooring for Sumara 
in the non-tidal West Basin and 
undertook to keep an eye on her 
for the next six weeks. At high 
water we locked through, tied up, 
adorned Sumara liberally with fenders 
and caught the steamer home. 

The six weeks sped by, lightened 
by the thought of the boat quietly 
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waiting for us on the other side of 
the Channel and of the trip ahead. 
Meanwhile, the wonderful summer 
weather of 1959 got into its stride, 
and day after day of blue skies and 
sunshine made us impatient to be 
away. We need not have worried— 
as we shall all remember for years 
to come—this spell just went on 
and on, and Sumara’s whole passage 
through France was to be made in 
almost tropical conditions: an end- 
less succession of sparkling days of 
kingfishers and dragonflies with nights 
of dark-blue velvet. 

On Saturday the 4th of July, my 
wife and I joined her in Calais, 
having crossed as deck passengers 
on the Dunkirk night ferry. It was 
a sordid way to travel, but one that 
enabled us to reach our objective 
by early morning after a short 
cross-country journey in an utterly 
ridiculous little two-coach train that 
screeched at every passing feature. 

This Saturday we had expected 
to be a busy one. In fact, it was a 
shambles. We were determined to 
start into the canals next morning, 
and meanwhile there were customs 
documents to be presented, permits 
of circulation to be checked, water- 
tanks to be filled, a French Butagaz 
cylinder to be found, hired and 
connected into the boat’s Calor-gas 
system, mooring-fees to be settled, 
provisions to be bought, batteries 
topped up and oil-levels inspected. 
Finally Sumara had to be moved 
from the West Basin across the 
outer harbour and into the main 
shipping basin during the brief period 
of high water when the dock gates 
were opened. 
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We knew well that it was unwise to 
try to hustle French officials, and 
moreover by now it was a blazing 
hot day, so we wondered whether 
we should ever get everything done. 
But somehow it was all accomplished 
and we flopped to a café table under 
an awning and refuelled blissfully. 

Among the panics of the morning 
which we looked back upon was 
the inevitable discovery that there 
was some irregularity about our 
Circulation Permit (no good French 
functionary will admit that another 
one in a different department has 
correctly issued or endorsed any 
document), and the more depressing 
news that although the canal locks 
operate on Sundays, as we had been 
told, the one lock in Calais docks 
which we must pass in order to 
enter the canal system did not. Both 
these little difficulties were smoothed 
away by the immensely helpful, 
friendly and courteous Commandant 
Honoré of the Port Captain’s Office, 
who telephoned to somebody and 
firmly ordered that the exit lock 
should be opened at 8 A.M. next 
day so that we might not be held up. 
Would that there were more like him, 
in every country. 

We slept soundly in Swmara’s 
comfortable foam- rubber berths, 
rocking gently in the big dock basin 
under the shadows of the cranes, 
and by 8 o'clock exactly we were 
lying off the lock-gate half a mile 
farther up. True to their word, the 
lock-keepers were there and we 
passed through with grateful thanks 
and much exchange of cigarettes 
and mutual courtesies. 
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The engine settled down to a 
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steady cruising note, warps were 
coiled down, more coffee brewed, 
and we were off at last with the 
whole fair land of France ahead of us. 


To those who have not voyaged 
on the French waterways, I would 
say at this point that no other way 
of seeing the country can compare 
with it. Apart from the obvious 
comfort and convenience, you see 
a side of the national life entirely 
different from what you would meet 
on the crowded main roads and in 
tourist towns. There is a notable 
absence of the feeling that everyone 
is on the make; the people are 
quiet and friendly; the pace is 
gentle, and you come nearer to being 
a part of the country’s workaday 
routine than I think is possible in 
any other way—at least in a brief 
holiday. And you realise again that 
France is big—much bigger and 
less crowded than England. 

Out in the country, life in many 
parts of France has probably not 
changed greatly in essentials since 
the Middle Ages ; and if the country 
people have an air of wishing to 
ignore the twentieth century, this 
is surely because their predecessors 
have worked out an eminently 
satisfying way of life, and they are 
in no hurry to be jerked out of it. 
Some of the small villages to which 
we strolled in the evenings had a 
completely medieval feel to them, 
a whole age away from anything you 
might find in their English counter- 
parts—where television aerials sprout 
thickly and the local lads and lasses 
may think more in terms of bus 
trips into the nearest market-town. 
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Again, in visualising the French 
canal and river systems you should 
forget our own narrow and under- 
developed waterways altogether. The 
continental canals are broad and 
busy, the locks electrically operated 
by full-time lock-keepers throughout, 
and in place of the tiny English 
narrow boats, with their cramped 
living-quarters in the stern, are 
great eighty-foot steel barges, the 
majority driven by powerful deep- 
throated diesel motors. 

A whole book could be written 
about these barges, and I hope that 
one day it will. Like all boats 
developed over a long period to do 
a certain job in one particular way, 
they are a fascinating study to 
anyone with an eye for relevant 
detail. Every fitting and piece of 
equipment, and the manner in which 
every phase of their handling is 
carried out, have clearly been 
evolved and perfected over many 
generations to achieve their object 
with the least time and effort. 

The families that live in the 
barges are for the most part of a 
delightful and independent-minded 
breed, but there is a wide variation 
in the standards by which they live 
and the condition in which they 
keep their craft. At the top of the 
scale, it seemed to us, were the 
tanker barges owned by the great 
international oil companies, always 
smart, polished and painted, with 
neat lace decorations in the scuttles, 
and living-quarters replete with every 
modern convenience—including huge 
gas refrigerators: at the bottom 


end of the scale we met some 





pretty scruffy coal-barges, worked 
by hungry-looking water-peasants in 
wooden sabots. 

Before we began this voyage in 
Sumara I had wondered at times 
what sort of reception a white- 
painted pleasure-boat might expect 
in these northern canals, which are 
essentially commercial highways. For 
yachts are a rarity—we saw no 
others—and after all, in a country 
where the card-carrying Communists 
among the working-class can be 
numbered in millions, it seemed 
reasonable to be prepared for a 
little hostility towards a man and 
his wife who, by their very occupancy 
of a yacht, must be deemed bloated 
capitalists. 

In England, you can drive a 
flashy Jaguar (if you have one) in 
among the big Thornycrofts and 
Leylands parked outside a transport 
café and walk in and order a ‘ cuppa,’ 
and nobody will take much notice. 
You would not, I think, do any such 
thing if you were a Frenchman in 
France. In other words, it is my 
experience that, in France, class 
differences, or perhaps one should 
say money differences, are infinitely 
greater. It was pleasant to find then, 
that with a very few sullen exceptions, 
people could not have been nicer or 
more helpful in every way—and the 
same went for the lock-keepers. 


Meanwhile Sumara was pottering 
along the first stretches of the inland 
waterways, leaving the tall buildings 
of Calais to shrink down to the 
horizon. 

A neat and well-tended farming 
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country lay on either bank, and 
under the hot sun it began to look 
drowsy—after all, it was still Sunday. 
The only signs of life were the 
fishermen—hundreds of them—every 
few yards, it seemed, along both 
sides of the canal. They had made 
themselves very comfortable under 
big umbrellas with their litres of 
wine cooling in the rushes, and we 
slowed down so as not to set their 
floats bobbing too furiously. 

Swing-bridges and lifting-bridges 
were fairly frequent, but they opened 
promptly on a signal from our air 
siren. (A powerful air-horn, by the 
way, is an essential for this trip— 
and it is best to make sure that it 
has a reasonably melodious tone or 
you will get awfully sick of it.) 

After about thirty miles and a 
couple of locks, we came in the 
afternoon to Arques, just beyond 
St Omer, and here we met our first 
set-back. There is an ingenious 
hydraulic lift at Arques which hoists 
barges singly, in a sort of caisson, 
through a total height of some forty 
feet from the downstream to the up- 
stream level. Unfortunately, it had 
broken down, and traffic was diverted 
up the chain of five locks which the 
lift had been built to replace. 

The result was that a queue of 
barges was patiently waiting to 
ascend through the locks. There 
were thirteen ahead of us, and 
inquiries showed that our chances of 
getting through before closing time 
(7 P.M.) were slim. Worse still, 
traffic was being operated on a one- 
day one-way system, so that Monday 
would be reserved exclusively for 


downstream-bound barges, and if 
we did not make it tonight we would 
be there until Tuesday morning. 

It was a bad start to hopes of 
completing our half of the Calais- 
Marseilles transit in the twelve days 
we had available. 

However, a little philosophy is 
another essential on the canals and 
it was no use getting worked up, 
so we did a bit of shopping ashore 
and gossiped with the village people 
sitting by the locks taking their 
Sunday ease. Presently the lock- 
Keeper came over to us, grinned, 
and said he thought we would 
perhaps get through all right. That 
excellent man kept his locks working 
two hours past the closing time, 
and we were the last boat through. 
It was still broad daylight, but by 
now the heat of the scorching day 
had given way to a deliciously cool 
evening. The whole village seemed 
to have turned out to watch the last 
boats go up the chain of locks, and 
during the passage we found we 
had collected about twenty children 
who sat on the cabin roof in two 
chattering rows as though they had 
settled there to roost for the night. 

The cynic may ask how much 
we had to tip the lock-keeper to 
get through. The answer is that 
he wanted nothing, but would gladly 
accept a glass of cognac on board 
Sumara—it was done simply from 
kindness, with the camaraderie of 
people who live on or by the water, 
and his action was typical of the 
men and women we were to meet 
all along the way. 

During the next two days barge 
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traffic was busy, locks and bridges 
were fairly numerous, and the names 
of the towns and villages we passed 
read like a list of battle-honours from 
the 1914-18 War. 

By way of the Canal d’Aire and 
the Canal de la Sensée we passed 
through Bethune, Bauvin, Douai (a 
morning ashore here for shopping 
and mail) and so to Cambrai and 
the Canal de St Quentin. The 
countryside had become more built- 
up and industrialised than any we 
passed before or after, but even so 
it was full of pleasant stretches, and 
each night we were able to find a 
quiet berth on a reasonably secluded 
reach. The grass at one of these 
was speckled with glow-worms when 
I went ashore for a last look at the 
mooring-lines. 

We were learning the ways of the 
traffic and the best drill for dealing 
smartly with the locks. A thirty- 
seven-foot cruiser is quite enough 
for a middle-aged man and wife to 
handle when a fender may be 
wanted suddenly in two places at 
once: moreover, the bollards and 
mooring-rings in and near the locks 
were positioned to suit eighty-foot 
barges and were often all wrong 
for us. It just wanted a bit of 
organisation and a day or two’s 
experience, and we were able to 
learn a lot simply by watching the 
ways of the barge crews. 

Now, while most of the barges 
are motorised, the rest, the dumb 
barges, are towed from the bank by 
tiny electric tractors or ‘mules’ 
running on a narrow-gauge track 
along the towpath and taking their 


current from a single overhead wire. 
There is a whole fleet of these 
mules, operated by the C.G.T.V.N. 
—General Company for Traction on 
the Navigable Waterways—evidently 
a vast and complex organisation. The 
track is about as level and straight 
as the rails you see in a quarry, so 
the mules sway and pitch along the 
towpath in a most un-railway-like 
manner. They travel at only about 
four or five miles per hour, usually 
more slowly. The overhead wire 
hangs in festoons from rather 
drunken-looking poles, and in fact 
the whole system might quite well 
have been designed by Emmet. But 
like so many bits of machinery in 
France, though it looks as if it were 
about to fall apart, it works with 
the utmost efficiency. 

The towed barges add no little to 
the excitement of navigating on the 
northern canals. It is surprisingly 
difficult to decide quickly whether 
an oncoming barge when rounding 
a bend is under her own power or 
being towed, because the towing 
hawser is bar-taut and so thin as to 
be invisible in some lights. Also, 
bushes grow along the towpath 
and the electric tug on shore may 
be hull-down behind them, like a 
military tank advancing stealthily 
in the Normandy bocages. It is 
very important to spot this at once, 
because if the oncoming barge is in 
fact in tow, one must obviously 
pass it on the side away from the 
tow-line irrespective of the general 
rule of the road. The alternative is 
decapitation. 

The game is played with some 
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interesting variants: the track for 
the tugs is on both sides of some 
parts of the canal and only on one 
side in others. The tow-line is 
swapped about to suit, and trans- 
ferred from one tug to another. 
Sometimes a barge will let its line 
go slack so that you can go over it 
like a skipping-rope and pass on 
that side, where a sharp bend in 
the canal or some other local hazard 
makes this simplest, but I never felt 
inclined to try that ploy. Other 
barges secure the inboard end of 
the tow to a stumpy mast, keeping 
it high enough for oncoming craft 
to pass underneath. This was all 
right till we met a barge which 
decided to lower its mast just as 
we approached—I had failed to 
notice that we were under a power- 
cable—which left the skipper no 
choice, whether or not I could get 
out of his way in time. We executed 
a hasty swing across his bows and 
down the safe side. 

From Cambrai the country changed 
and presently we could see a ridge 
of wooded hills on the horizon and 
knew that we would soon have to 
pass through the famous Bellenglise 
Tunnels. Locks began to be more 
closely spaced as we climbed the 
rising ground, progress was slow, 
and waiting for the barges ahead to 
pass through each lock was a rather 
boring business. In the great rivers— 
Oise, Seine and Yonne—which we 
reached later, we whiled away these 
waits by getting into bathing-dresses 
and going over the side for a swim. 
This made a virtue of necessity, 
and a wait for a lock was no hardship. 
E 
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In the canals, however, we were not 
encouraged by the colour of the 
water and the picturesque nature of 
some of the flotsam to follow the 
same practice. 

On Wednesday afternoon we 
reached Vendhuile, where the traffic 
for the tunnels is marshalled and 
made up into trots. Towing is 
compulsory, and is done by a special 
electric tug which warps itself along 
a chain laid on the bed of the tunnel. 
Two tows are made in each direction 
every twenty-four hours. We 
received our instructions from the 
tugmaster, and made fast astern of 
the barge which he indicated— 
being the lightest boat, we were to 
be tail-end Charlie. There would be 
thirty-six barges ahead of us, and 
I calculated that the total length from 
the tug to Sumara would be just 
about one mile. 

Our trot was to be on the move 
at 9 P.M. and this left us plenty of 
time to go ashore, stretch our legs 
and see if we could find a meal. 
The sun had been beating down 
all day, and it was as hot as an 
oven in the valley beside the canal— 
no occasion for vigorous cross- 
country tramps; also, we had been 
under way since six o’clock, working 
through lock after lock, so we 
trudged up the winding road through 
Vendhuile very slowly and just about 
far enough to get to the top of the 
hill. Here the trees parted and we 
had glorious views over the country 
we had been passing, and that which 
lay ahead after we had gone through 
the tunnels. 

Back in Vendhuile we found a 





rather unpromising - looking little 
hotel which we thought might 
perhaps not rise to a meal but 
would at least produce drinks. The 
room inside seemed beautifully cool 
and shady by comparison with the 
glare we had left. Behind the zinc- 
topped bar stood the proprietor— 
cheerful, well-padded and attired in 
rope-soled canvas shoes, a pair of 
khaki shorts and a hairy chest. He 
glistened in the heat. We were 
perhaps a little overdressed; for 
we were wearing tennis-shirts above 
our shorts and jeans, and the pro- 
prietor may have felt that his get-up 
called for some slight apology. He 
smiled cherubically, shrugged his 
shoulders, looked down at his bare 
torso and explained—“In the 
country, one lives at one’s ease.” 

In a few words, he had expressed 
the leitmotif of the whole voyage. 

We chatted with him over drinks, 
and it seemed that a meal was to 
be served shortly in the dining- 
room beside the bar. We sat down 
round a big table with one or two 
residents, four youngish men who 
were attached to some civil engineer- 
ing operation near-by, and a couple 
of middle-aged women who might 
perhaps have been teachers in the 
village school. 

I dislike people who give long 
round-by-round accounts of the 
meals they ate on holiday, heavily 
studded with French culinary terms 
and knowing little references to 
obscure vintages. So I will only 
say that the simple meal they served 
us was equal in quality and cooking 
to anything one could find at the 
best of London restaurants. For 
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this they charged us about nine 
shillings a head, with wine. 

And so back to Sumara, rested 
and replete. The starting hour of 
9 P.M. drew near, and there was an 
air of expectancy among the barges 
lying head to stern along the canal 
bank as far as we could see. At 
nine exactly, a banshee wail floated 
down the valley—clearly the tug 
signalling us all. Quite imperceptibly 
the tow was taken up—so gently 
that at first we seemed to be drifting 
with a slow current, and the steel 
warps between the barges never 
pulled really taut. I found the 
steering tricky—because, unlike the 
barges’, Sumara’s rudder was not 
designed to give control at a speed 
of about one knot. 

For about an hour we moved 
along in complete silence, except for 
occasional radio music or laughter 
from a barge up the line somewhere. 
The hilly banks closed in and in, 
and suddenly ahead we saw the 
first tunnel. These tunnels, made 
in the time of Napoleon I., are a 
remarkable feat of engineering ; and 
the fact that they were cut in those 
days points to their strategic and 
commercial importance. As we tried 
to picture the army of workmen 
(without any of our modern earth- 
moving machinery) hewing these 
things out of the earth and rock— 
the first tunnel is a full three miles 
long—our imagination could only, 
as Mr P. G. Wodehouse would have 
put it, boggle. 

When Sumara passed into the 
cavern the transition from the July 
heat to the cold darkness was 
startling, and we quickly put on 
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jerseys. Electric lights in the tunnel 
roof every hundred yards or so 
gave a faint illumination, but the 
darkness and complete silence, in 
which we could hear the occasional 
plop of a drip of moisture from the 
roof breaking the surface of the 
water, produced an undeniably eerie 
feeling. At a speed of one knot it 
was going to be at least three hours 
before we reached the other end, 
and I cannot say that the thought 
was welcome. One of the barge 
skippers who had been describing 
the tunnel to me the previous day 
had found the right word: “It is 
very sinister,” he said. 

I was still having trouble keeping 
Sumara straight, and several times 
I had hastily to bear her off from 
the roughly hewn walls with the heel 
of the boat-hook. The barges were 
all right. They put their great 
rudders hard over, and this kept 
them bearing against the timber 
rail, polished with long use, that is 
fixed along one wall of the tunnel. 
Above it is a narrow cat-walk which 
must have provided the means of 
towing before electric power arrived. 
The skipper of the barge ahead of 
us was @ good soul, and he soon saw 
my difficulty; he invited me to 
shorten up my tow-line until I was 
tucked right up under his stern and 
no longer free to swing, so that 
I could leave the wheel, which was an 
enormous relief. Three more hours 
of the juggling I had already been 
forced to do had been a daunting 
prospect. 

We dozed a little in the saloon, 
but did not care to fall completely 
asleep, and the clock hands crept 
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slowly round to 1 A.M. At this 
hour the tow was due to emerge 
from the first tunnel, and stop for a 
four-hour rest in the mile or so of 
open country which separated it 
from the second, much shorter, 
tunnel. Disconcertingly, the length 
of the tow was such that when the 
stop came Sumara and a few barges 
ahead of her were still inside the 
first tunnel. Then, with true French 
economy, they turned out such 
lights as there were and we faced 
four hours of inky gloom in utter 
silence. ‘ Sinister’ it was, and no 
place for claustrophobes. 

By five o’clock we could see a pale 
light ahead—apparently we were not 
immured for ever in the bowels of 
the earth. The banshee wailed 
faintly again, far ahead, and Sumara 
began gently to gather way. In a 
few minutes we were out of the 
tunnel and once more in the world 
of light and colour. At five of the 
morning, in high summer, it was 
already warming up, and the birds 
were singing like mad. 

The second tunnel is less than a 
mile long, and was soon passed. In 
the open country beyond, the towing 
speed dropped to nothing; each 
barge in turn took its lines ashore 
and moored to the bank, which 
was provided with plenty of bollards, 
although they were a little difficult 
to find in the long grass. There 
we had to lie for many hours 
because, it will be remembered, 
there were thirty-six barges ahead 
of us in the queue for the next lock, 
which lay only a mile or so down 
from the tunnel exit. 

We were not sorry for a spell, 
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since we had more or less been up 
all night, so we rested for an hour 
or two, then set about giving Sumara 
a good scrub down. The past few 
days in the industrial and coal- 
mining districts around Cambrai, 
and the dripping of condensed 
moisture from the tunnel roof, had 
left her looking a bit shabby, but 
after a bout with mops, scrubbers 
and metal polish she was soon her 
smart and sparkling self. 

Strolling down to the lock later 
to count the barges still waiting 
their turn and so estimate how soon 
we might expect to get under way, 
we watched a lively scene. A burly 
youth of about sixteen was being 
taught to swim, suspended from the 
towpath in a bowline by an elderly 
and rotund gentleman in a peaked 
cap and a reefer jacket. Not less 
than a dozen friends and watchers 
were bellowing advice and encourage- 
ment to the boy who, as he thrashed 
through the motions of the breast- 
stroke, felt impelled to shout replies 
to his advisers and, being French, 
could not do so without waving 
his arms. ‘The consensus of their 
exhortations was to the effect that 
he must not be afraid, that he must 
have no fear. Finally, the better to 
answer them he stood up, and it 
was revealed that the water was only 
up to his waist. 

In the late afternoon we started 
Sumara’s diesel engine again, and 
in two or three hours we had passed 
five locks and reached the sizable 
town of St Quentin. It looked a 
pleasant place, so we reversed our 
usual practice and tied up for the 
night bang in the middle of it, a 
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decision largely influenced by the 
sight of a bathing-lido and boating- 
lake, which in this heat attracted us 
as an oasis might a camel. It was 
not long before we had joined the 
bathers in the cool water. 

The locks we had just come 
through had been easy to pass 
because now we were going ‘ down- 
stream.’ Throughout the one 
hundred and thirty miles from 
Calais the land had been steadily 
rising to the watershed represented 
by the Bellenglise hills. This meant 
that every lock we had entered was 
empty, so that we had to get our 
lines on to bollards at the top of 
wet and slimy lock walls. Now we 
were entering full locks and being 
lowered down in them, which was 
considerably simpler and called for 
no acrobatics. 

The canals were wider now, fed 
by tributary streams, so that they 
took on more of the character of 
rivers, with clean water and reedy 
banks. We were getting close to 
the junction with the mighty Oise, 
the scene had changed subtly, and 
the surrounding countryside was 
soft and lovely. The first pleasure- 
boats we had seen since leaving 
Calais began to appear, in evidence 
of the fact that to the people here 
the water was a place for recreation 
as well as a commercial highway. 

Now we could really press on; 
for we were sadly behind schedule, 
and in the following days we sped 
down the Oise making wonderful 
progress. Our original plan had 
been to take-the Aisne canal to 
Rheims, and thence make for the 
Saéne by way of the Marne canal, 
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since it was the most direct route, 
and after all this was a delivery job 
and punctuality was the first con- 
sideration. But at St Quentin we 
had checked on the latest state of 
the annual repairs which at this 
season of the year bedevil each 
section of the waterway system in 
turn, and had been disconcerted to 
find that the way to Rheims would 
be impassable for another ten days. 
Fortunately, we could get through 
by going down the Oise to its 
confluence with the Seine at Conflans, 
then up river through Paris, into 
the River Yonne and so by the 
Burgundy canal to Dijon and the 
Sa6ne. 

Knowing the route better now, I 
believe it may in fact have been the 
quicker one. It was certainly more 
interesting and more beautiful. 

Sunday evening, just a week and 
two huadred and ninety miles out 
from Calais, saw Sumara in the 
western suburbs of Paris. But the 
last lock between us and the centre 
of the city—at Suresnes—closed 
before we reached it. We tied up 
alongside a tanker barge—the Shell 
Company’s Sylphide—choosing her 
because experience had told us that 
the crews of these petrol companies’ 
boats were invariably friendly and 
trustworthy and their craft spotlessly 
clean ; Sylphide was no exception. 

We had been on passage down the 
lower Oise and up the Seine since 
5 A.M. and now it was after eight 
in the evening. We were ready for 
the fleshpots, and found them in 
abundance at a restaurant where we 
dined in an open courtyard decorated 
on one side by an ingenious artificial 


grotto, complete with tinkling water- 
falls and rockery plants. France 
really is astonishing: here we were 
in the rather dingy industrial fringe 
of the big city, a poorish quarter, 
yet we had no difficulty in finding 
a restaurant which, although by no 
means smart or remotely fashionable, 
could be compared to any of the 
better Soho establishments in quality. 
Try to imagine how you might fare 
in that respect in, say, Woolwich or 
Harlesden (any residents in either 
must accept my apologies if I seem 
discourteous, but they will see what 
I mean). 

After dinner, attracted by the 
sound of music, we walked round 
the corner to a little square where, 
under the glow of a single electric 
bulb strung from a nearby lamp- 
post, an accordion-cum-brass-band 
was performing in the warm dark 
night inside a canvas bandstand. 
The square was full of people—the 
older inhabitants forming a great 
ring within which the young sparks 
were dancing fervently with the 
local lasses. The air was hot with 
cheap scent, garlic and Blue Gaul- 
oises, but there was a spontaneous 
gaicty about the whole scene which 
was irresistible. The cause of all 
this, we realised, was the proximity 
of Bastille Day, on Tuesday, and 
clearly the populace had decided to 
treat it as a long Bank Holiday 
week-end and start the celebrations 
early. 

Next morning we were first through 
the lock, and Sumara motored into 
the well-known city reaches of the 
Seine under a pale-blue cloudless 
sky which promised yet another 








scorching day, past the Renault 
factory at Billancourt, the polite 
residential streets of Passy, and so 
to the familiar landmarks—the Eiffel 
Tower, the Quai d’Orsay, to a 
mooring just across the river from 
the Touring Club de France. It is 
undeniably quite a moment, the 
first time you enter Paris in a boat. 

We had no desire to waste many 
hours ashore; time was pressing, 
and anyway Paris on a hot day in 
the height of the tourist season did 
not attract. But it was essential for 
us to go to the Gare de Lyon to 
make exhaustive inquiries about 
trains, so that a practicable rendez- 
vous could be telegraphed to H. and 
his wife when the time came (all 
too soon now) to hand over Sumara. 
The station was hell, like any other 
terminus on the day before a Bank 
Holiday, a seething mob. Then 
provisions had to be bought, and 
that proved difficult, because almost 
every shop was closed. However, 
all was done, and after a quick lunch 
we hastened back to the peace of 
Sumara and started the engine ; for 
we had just gleaned the unwelcome 
information that all the locks on 
the river would be closed on Bastille 
Day too, and we wanted to get as 
far into the country as possible if 
we had to spend a day of enforced 
idleness. 

The locks on the Seine were very 
different from those in the lesser 
rivers and canals, being big enough 
to hold at least four eighty-foot 
barges at a time. This means that 
each lock takes a longish time to 
fill with boats, and since traffic was 
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heavy and a yacht must give 
precedence to commercial craft and 
enter only by the lock-keeper’s 
sanction, progress was exasperatingly 
slow. For the first time we were 
made aware that the lock-keepers 
could be sweetened with a tip, and 
did not become very sweet unless 
they got one; hitherto an English 
cigarette, a smile and a few words 
had been all that was needed to 
ensure the utmost courtesy and 
helpfulness. 

By the hour the locks closed on 
Monday we had reached a delightful 
stretch of river a few miles sHort of 
Corbeil and well clear of the last 
vestiges of the outskirts of the city. 
Surely fortune had looked kindly on 
us, for this was one of the prettiest 
berths of our whole trip. A line of 
thick bushes screened us from the 
bank, and two convenient willow- 
trees leaning out over the stream 
provided perfect mooring-posts fore 
and aft, and welcome shade as well. 
The bottom was sandy, and to go 
ashore we simply hung Sumara’s 
ladder overside and waded, pushing 
through the bushes and climbing a 
few feet to the towpath. 

The village of Soisy lay half a 
mile away, and we found it full of 
preparations for the great day. It 
was a friendly little place, alive with 
children and dogs, doubtless a 
favourite location for week-end 
cottages. That night we slept 
peacefully, until, in the small hours, 
three drunks in a fishing-punt zig- 
zagged past us on the surface of 
the river in the bright moonlight, 
standing up and swapping places in 
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a miracle of stability, and beseeching 
anyone who might be within range 
of their bellowing to wake up and 
celebrate for it was the 14th. 

Bastille Day for us was a make- 
and-mend, and we even hung up 
a bit of washing discreetly in the 
trees. In the evening, after dinner 
under the trees of a small hotel, we 
joined Soisy village in its celebrations, 
which included a procession of the 
children through the streets with 
Chinese lanterns, a strange game 
resembling hunt-the-slipper played 
by the teen-agers squatting uncon- 
cernedly on the ground in the 
central square, and a really mag- 
nificent fireworks display in a field 
bordering the river. True to form, 
the display did not fail to include 
the village’s fire-brigade, resplendent 
in brass helmets and complete with 
band of cornet, euphonium and big 
bass drum. 

On again next day, and the next, 
through the beautiful upper reaches 
of the Seine—too well known to 
justify any further description. And 
so by Thursday we reached Mon- 
tereau, where we refuelled, filled the 
water-tanks, and turned into the 
River Yonne. 

The Yonne winds through a wide 
valley of great beauty, and we felt 
that we were truly in the heart of 
France. Rich agricultural land 
stretched away on either hand, and 
the fields lay white with bleached 
stubble, under a positively southern 
sun—for the harvest had long been 
gathered and stacked in that wonder- 
ful summer of 1959. Kingfishers 


and dragonflies seemed the only 
things moving in the heat of noon, 
apart from the water-borne traffic, 
which was very light. 

We would dearly have liked to 
stop at Sens and explore that ancient 
town, but we had appointed a 
rendezvous with our relief crew at 
Joigny, and we had to hurry if we 
were not to be late. 

Joigny was a happy choice. It is 
a fair-sized town built on a hill 
beside the river, with a pretty 
quayside, lined by shops and shady 
cafés, which offered an excellent 
mooring, easily reached from the 
railway station. Our distance run 
from Calais was four hundred and 
eight miles. 

Joigny is the gateway to Burgundy, 
and there was a feel of the south 
already in the flat-pitched red-tiled 
roofs. We were well content to 
finish our share of the voyage there. 
Our friends duly arrived on the 
evening train with their two husky 
sons, and after a notable dinner 
ashore we turned Sumara over to 
them—a little sadly—and departed 
to the room which we had reserved 
in the station hotel, and to the 
luxury of a bath. 

H. and his family safely reached 
Marseilles in another twelve days, 
via the Burgundy canal, Saéne and 
Rh6§ne—but that is another story. 
Sumara’s owner was soon introducing 
her to one fascinating Mediterranean 
anchorage after another, and I am 
sure that she was glad to feel the salt 
water under her keel after her month 
of land-locked cruising. 
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CONSEQUENCES 


BY MARGARET SHAW 


“ THREE hundred and ninety-eight ; 
three hundred and ninety-nine ; four 
hundred! I refuse to count another 
one—four hundred and one, two. 
No, wait.” Cousin Clara closed her 
eyes. “ That amounts to about six 
hundred in the last hour,” she said 
in a tired voice; “ where on earth 
are they all going ?” 

** Some to the aerodrome, some to 
the river, the majority just making 
the round trip out of town one way 
and back the other,” I told her. 

“Appalling, simply appalling! 
Your grandfather must turn in his 
grave—poor soul. He wouldn’t even 
allow the buggy out on Sundays ; 
wet or fine, the family had to walk to 
church—two miles—carrying their 
best boots in wet weather, going 
single file through the paddocks, 
grandfather leading in a bell-topper. 
A remarkable man, your grandfather, 
you don’t see the like today.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Ann, with 
grim emphasis, but Cousin Clara 
had fallen into a nostalgic reverie, 
embracing buggies and bell-toppers, 
and the challenge was ignored. 

It was one of those not infrequent 
New Zealand summer Sunday after- 
noons which prompt city dwellers to 
pack their cars with a weight of 
relations and friends and, in tight 
convoy with their neighbours’ cars, 


joyfully follow the illusion that they 
will find fresher air in the country. 
It is our misfortune that our once 
quiet road has become the direct 
route to several popular points of 
congregation and, not being by nature 
gregarious, we have no option but to 
spend those Sunday afternoons as our 
grandfather would have approved. 

It was very hot. We were sitting 
in the shade of an old ribbon-wood 
tree—my sister Ann, myself, and 
Cousin Clara, a relic of unrelenting 
Edwardianism, who on her visits to 
us never misses a chance to advance 
her disapproval of modernism in 
general and more particularly its 
manifestation in Ann. 

“ Excessively dull.” She opened 
her eyes and began again, “Too many 
people cut to the same pattern 
today. When I was a girl, char- 
acters abounded—George, for in- 
stance, the thin grey man who used 
to sit on the seat at the school gate 
every Monday afternoon, during 
geography, wet or fine, reading a 
little book. Mabel May said it was 
Greek; she stood on the school 
roller and peered over the hedge; 
but I doubt if Mabel knew Greek 
from a railway time-table. We called 
him George-—no, we never tried to 
find out, we preferred him left to 
mystery and conjecture. And there 
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was Cyril—poor Cyril—dressed for 
a wedding—white spats, white flower, 
hansom cab and all—dashing off to 
church every first Thursday at two- 
thirty. Some said he had been jilted 
on his wedding day forty years before 
but had never given up hope. Quite 
a character.” 


“The poor things needed 
psychiatric treatment,” said Ann 
impatiently. 


“* Why ? ” demanded Cousin Clara. 
“‘ They were perfectly happy, utterly 
harmless ; we had quite an affection 
for them—part of our daily life.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed Ann. “ A local 
circus, human beings making public 
exhibitions of themselves.” 

“Indeed!” There followed a 
pointed silence while Cousin Clara 
ran her eye over Ann’s rush hat, her 
green-rimmed sunglasses, her sun- 
suit, decorated with snakes and 
ladders, her scarlet sandals—back to 
the rush hat. ‘“ Making a spectacle 
of oneself,” she said, “‘ was never the 
prerogative of any particular genera- 
tion, and it’s safe to say, my dear, 
that if you had appeared in public 
then, dressed as you are now, you 
would most certainly have been taken 
up and quietly put away—a continu- 
ing shame and sorrow to your poor 
family. It’s my belief,” she con- 
tinued, ignoring Ann’s amusement, 
“that the whole world’s a little 
madder today than it was then— 
beauty set aside for the grotesque, 
imagination forgone in education, 
everybody organised, controlled, 
cared for—it would be utterly 
impossible now for anyone to get 
involved in a set of circumstances 

E2 


such as overtook Minny Taylor 
innocently starting out to buy a skein 
of knitting-wool.” 

“ Dear C.C.! you’re in danger of 
losing touch with realism,” protested 
Ann. 

“ Realism ! ” snorted Cousin Clara 
—‘another modern catchword. If 
it’s reality you mean I’m convinced 
we, in our day, were nearer the truth 
than you are ; but, as you say, it’s 
all in the touch, all the difference 
between feeling and poking—prod- 
ding, prying. If you’re so keen on 
isms, call it revealism — shocking 
bad taste I call it.” 

“Tell us about Minny Taylor,” 
I begged. 

“Oh, well,” she waved her hands 
vaguely, “compared with crossing 
the street today it was really nothing. 
And yet—considering it was the first 
time, probably, the poor woman had 
ever spent ten minutes alone with a 
man, the consequences were really 
quite astounding.” 

“ It sounds interesting,” said Ann 
encouragingly. 

“Oh, there was no sex in it, if that’s 
what you mean. In my young day 
sex was a subject well-bred people 
didn’t go bandying about like pat- 
ball.” 

* Best left to ‘ mystery and con- 
jecture,’”’ murmured Ann. 

“And Minny Taylor,” continued 
Cousin Clara, ignoring the insertion, 
“was a lady. Her mother was first 
cousin to the Honorable Thomas 
Windbag who had a mountain called 
after him—personally I think it 
was an insult to the mountain— 
the prettiest woman ever, though 
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Minny, poor thing, didn’t take after 
her.” 

“Tell us about her strange set of 
circumstances,” I murmured, feeling 
somnolence closing upon me. A 
quiet dropping to sleep seemed 
imminent, but Cousin Clara’s voice is 
vibrant and her subjects generally 
sufficiently interesting and sufficiently 
mixed to demand attention. She 
leant well back in her chair and 
began. 

“You two girls won’t remember 
the Hollies, I suppose, the big square 
house on Fern Tree Hill? It origin- 
ally belonged to Dr Bagg, who sold it 
to the Misses Kitten, who turned it 
into a boarding establishment for 
gentlewomen. It was painted white, 
with two trimmed holly-bushes— 
hence the name—on either side the 
front door. All knocked down now 
in favour of a block of hideous 
modern flats. 

“When we first came out here 
mother decided that a genteel educa- 
tion for the English way of life was 
insufficient for a New Zealand back- 
country sheep-station, so she sent me 
to the city to take a course of Madam 
Cope’s classes in cooking and house- 
wifery—today you’d call it domestic 
science. I boarded at the Hollies, 
so did Minny Taylor who, in spite 
of her family connections, had very 
little money ; and being poor and a 
‘permanent’ at the Hollies, she 
occupied the small back room next to 
the bathroom, with very little sun 
but an extensive view of the lower 
town and the harbour. She was a 
nice little thing—plain as a pike- 
staff, not a day under forty, but if 


you listened to her talking with your 
eyes shut you’d have taken her for 
eighteen—she had the prettiest speak- 
ing voice. 

“The other boarders were a 
scratch lot of not much account— 
except perhaps Charlotte, a detestable 
woman who, on account of having 
been in residence longest, considered 
herself boss of the other boarders. 
A regular schoolmarm, wore her hair 
in a knot, stiff collars, and badly 
fitting dentures. Her surname was 
De Trop, but I am convinced she 
was not a lady. 

“I remember it was a Friday, 
fearfully wet and windy, no one went 
out, we were all shut up in the dingy 
drawing-room with insufficient easy- 
chairs to go round. By four-thirty 
we had come very near to hating each 
other violently, especially hating 
Charlotte, who insisted on reading 
aloud from the newspaper. I think 
I was sewing. Minny Taylor was 
sitting on a hard chair in the window, 
knitting a jersey for her nephew, 
Arthur Tack, a farmer. Judging by 
the size of the jersey he must have 
been a whopper, it would have gone 
twice round a normal man and would 
have reached his knees. The storm 
grew steadily worse and Charlotte 
kept drooling out the news—‘I see 
the Bronx is in port,’ she read, ‘ that’s 
the ship whose crew got embroiled 
with the police at Northaven—a 
shocking affair. I wouldn’t advise 
any of you young women to go walk- 
ing about the streets after dusk,’ she 
said. Almost simultaneously Minny, 
who hadn’t been listening, said, 
‘Dash-it! I’ve run out of wool.’ 
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She stood up and looked out of the 
window—you could scarcely see the 
holly-bushes for rain and fog. ‘I 
think I’ll run down and get some 
more,’ she said. 

“ Charlotte put down the paper at 
last. ‘You’d surely never be so 
arrant a fool as to go out in that?’ 
she said. 

** Minny told me afterwards it was 
the word ‘ fool’ that decided her— 
and that goes to prove how a very 
little thing can sometimes change the 
course of history—or geography. 
Twenty minutes later I found Minny 
in the hall dressed up in a green 
mackintosh and sou’wester, goloshes 
and umbrella, with a _ leather 
shopping-bag in her hand. She 
certainly looked a bunch. We 
opened the door and peered out, it 
was getting dark by then and the 
rain as heavy as ever. For two pins 
I believe Minny would have turned 
back had we not both heard Char- 
lotte’s voice declaring, ‘ The little 
idiot will get pneumonia and then 
there'll be a fine to-do. Minny 
promptly raised her umbrella like 
a mighty shield—it had belonged 
to her late father the magistrate— 
and stepped out. 

“ After that, if anything, the storm 
got worse, and about half an hour 
later the lights in the middle of the 
town went out—a falling tree, some- 
one said; anyway, electricity was new 
and uncertain then. Mercifully the 
lights weren’t out for long, and as 
ours was not affected Charlotte failed 
to notice. 

“ When finally Minny got back— 
very late for tea—she was in a fine 


dither. Apparently in the dark she 
had got talking to an American—very 
handsome he was, though how she 
could tell in the dark I don’t know, 
and a perfect gentleman. And let 
me tell you, Americans weren’t two 
a penny then, even the cinema was a 
novelty, and wireless scarcely heard 
of. I doubt if I’d met an American 
myself then, and I was inclined to 
disbelieve Minny, who sat down on 
her bed, mackintosh and all, and fell 
to giggling. Apparently in the dark 
the fellow had taken her for a young 
girl and the experience had quite 
unbalanced her. In fact, I had to 
keep reminding her there were curried 
sausages for tea, her favourite dish, 
and if she didn’t hurry they’d be off. 
In the end it was the firebell that 
saved her, and Charlotte calling out, 
* There’s a terrible fire on the water- 
front.’ And so there was. I closed 
the door of Minny’s room and put a 
chair against it to stop them rushing 
in to look out of her window—they 
had to make do with the bathroom— 
and I stood there watching the flames 
while Minny dithered about sticking 
pins in her hair and saying, ‘ How 
awful!’ about the fire, and ‘ Promise 
you won’t say a word to Charlotte’ 
concerning her adventure. 

“Good gracious!” Cousin Clara 
sat up abruptly. “ Those wretched 
cars are still crowding past, it’s 
unbelievable that so many people 
should feel the urge to be somewhere 
else—do they ever arrive? Or do 
they simply go on till they end? 
Now your grandfather’s generation 
knew exactly where they——” 

“But, C.C.,” interrupted Ann 
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plaintively, “is that all there was to 
Minny’s story ?” 

** So far as Minny was concerned— 
yes.” Cousin Clara relaxed and 
continued: “ She went about in a 
dreamy state for a week or two— 
until Charlotte declared she must be 
going into a decline and should see a 
doctor. After that she pulled herself 
together and settled to her knitting 
again, though doubtless she kept the 
episode in memory, done up in 
lavender and tissue wrappings.” 
Cousin Clara chuckled. “I heard 
the other side of the story, some time 
after, from Johnny Evening,” she 
said. “He was another nephew of 
Minny Taylor’s, though, judging by 
the jersey, he came of a different stock 
from Arthur the farmer. At that time 
he was a very junior reporter on the 
* Morning News,’ today he is quite 
at the top of the paper-tree and has 
been knighted. We girls never 
thought Johnny much of a catch, 
which shows you never can tell. He 
was short and fat—we called him the 
‘ Elephant Child’ on account of his 
long nose and insatiable curiosity. I 
realise now of course they were 
merely the implements of his trade 
and calling. Anyway— 

* Johnny told me that on the night 
of the storm he was walking down 
High Street and, at the corner where 
Wharf Street comes in at right-angles, 
he saw a most extraordinary figure, 
‘a wind-battered scarecrow about 
seven feet high’ was how he 
described it, ‘with a face like a 
death’s head, enormous eyes, a mouth 
like a cavern ’—he was yawning when 

Johnny first saw him—and he was 
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wearing a trilby hat several sizes too 
small. The man set off along High 
Street and, scenting a story, Johnny 
followed. At Brownlow’s corner, 
where the bank is now, the man 
stopped and looked in Mrs Binnie’s 
sweet-shop window. It was brightly 
lit up and, not content with his 
normal height, the man stood on 
tip-toe, pressed his nose against the 
glass, and grinned. Mrs Binnie was 
serving acid-drops to a customer. 
She had the glass container in her 
hand and was shaking the drops into 
the scales when she happened to look 
up. She gave a screech, Johnny said, 
that would have rivalled the ferry 
whistle, and dropped the lot. Johnny 
felt he really should have stayed and 
helped to resuscitate her, but he was 
on the tail of a story. The man, he 
said, went heading down High 
Street as though a pack of furies was 
after him, and, putting business 
before chivalry, Johnny followed. The 
man did not stop until he got to 
Lunnie’s music-shop. Bobby, the 
message-boy, was placing a head-and- 
shoulders, near life-size portrait of 
Paderewski against a grand-piano in 
the window. The man went through 
the same antics, rising up on his toes 
and pressing his nose against the 
glass. He had just got into position, 
Johnny said, when three things 
happened simultaneously. Bobby, 
the boy, lcoked up, and promptly put 
his foot through Paderewski’s face— 
Johnny caught sight of his Aunt 
Minny in a green mackintosh cross- 
ing the road, ‘looking,’ he said, 
‘like a perambulating cabbage ’— 
and the lights went out. The scene 
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then, according to Johnny, became 
‘a nightmare of disembodied voices 
and panicking feet’—he had no choice 
but to duck for shelter into a nearby 
doorway. 

“The next moment he heard his 
aunt, in the adjoining doorway, 
begging someone’s pardon, in her 
most girlish voice, for having trodden 
on him. A man’s voice replied, a 
‘rich, honey-toned American voice,’ 
Johnny described it, begging her not 
to fret herself since it was the fault 
of his outsize feet getting adrift in 
the dark. ‘ Step right in,’ the voice 
said, and Minny Taylor stepped in. 
The partition between the doorways 
was so thin that Johnny could hear 
them talking, though what with the 
wind and the general commotion he 
missed most of it. However, judging 
from the bits he told me, Id say it 
was a pretty forward conversation 
considering they’d not been intro- 
duced. 

** Minny started by saying, good- 
ness! she’d be awfully late for tea, 
which, by the Hollies standards, was 
an unheard-of thing—in spite of the 
fact that the meal was generally little 
more than hotch-potch and burnt 
toast. The voice—as Johnny dra- 
matically called it—suggested that her 
folks would surely be extremely 
anxious about their little girl out 
alone in the dark. To which Minny 
replied that she wasn’t so young as 
that. ‘ Not so young that you don’t 
know your way about?’ suggested 
the voice in a friendly way. Johnny 
held his breath, but the wind blew 
Minny’s reply into the general 
confusion. When next he heard, 


Minny was asking if by any chance he 
was an American. ‘ Sure,’ was the 
reply, ‘now how did you guess 
that?’ And Minny explained that 
his voice reminded her of her Uncle 
Timothy reading extracts from 
* Huckleberry Finn’ in the correct 
accent. Then it was Johnny’s turn 
to blush for all Americans ; for his 
great Uncle Timothy’s nasal intona- 
tions, copied from an early phono- 
graph, was, he said, an excruciation of 
caricature. After that the conversa- 
tion came through only intermittently. 
Once he heard the voice saying, 
* Well, now—the answer to that could 
surely fill a book, notwithstanding 
the great efficiency of your police I 
find your folk curiously timid, mam— 
curiously timid.’ Johnny unasham- 
edly extended his ears to hear more 
of this subject, but except for occa- 
sional words like ‘ well-meaning’ 
and ‘misunderstood’ and ‘ hand- 
some set up of the women ’ he missed 
all but the concluding sentence which, 
believe it or not, went something like 
this: ‘Some of them have hearts 
the size and texture of shirt buttons, 
but yours, mam, judging by your 
recent solicitations for my large feet, 
is surely a marshmallow.’ Minny 
gave a squeak, but whether it was 
prompted by gratification or shock, 
Johnny couldn’t say, for on the word 
‘marshmallow’ the lights gave a 
flicker. Someone shouted, ‘Here 
they come again,’ and Johnny braced 
himself for what he described would 
have been his most heroic deed to 
date—that of standing by his Aunt 
Minny ‘during the moment of 
revelation.’ But just then someone 
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suddenly pushed him aside, tramped 
heavily on his feet, without apology, 
and passed on. When the lights went 
up properly there wasn’t a sign of his 
Aunt Minny. The big gaunt fellow 
he had been following earlier was 
standing by him, staring about in a 
bewildered manner. Presently he 
too made off, in the opposite direction, 
and disappeared: probably ‘ ducked 
into a pub,’ to use Johnny’s own 
words, and Johnny lost sight of him. 

“ Some time later Johnny himself 
‘ ducked into a pub.’ He explained 
he was still after a story and he only 
intended having one beer, which was 
all he got actually, but what a place ! 
—dquite notorious—the Cove or some 
such name, a proper den of iniquity. 
Johnny took his beer into the bar 
parlour—there were some women 
there, and rough-looking men he took 
to be sailors. At the far end of the 
room a man and woman were sitting 
alone; the woman was fat, wore a 
pink costume, a feather boa, and 
feathers in her hat. The man was a 
ratty little fellow in a flashy suit and 
checked cap. What brought them to 
Johnny’s notice was the remarkable 
likeness of the woman’s voice to his 
Aunt Minny’s. It gave him a queer 
feeling, he said, hearing her voice 
in those surroundings, and I don’t 
doubt it. Then a commotion sud- 
denly got up, several of the men 
shouted, ‘Hello! Shorty’; the 
women laughed—and, there, in the 
doorway, grinning broadly, stood 
Minny’s gentleman. Johnny was 
enchanted. He said he was about to 
offer the fellow a drink, though it was 
obvious he had really had enough, 
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when something happened—the pink 
lady in the boa stood up and said, 
‘Goodness! I must be going, I'll 
be awfully late for tea’ and gave a 
girlish laugh. She had her back to 
Shorty who, according to Johnny, 
suddenly became transfixed, then, 
slowly rising on tip-toe and grinning 
broadly, he reached out and placed a 
hand on the woman’s shoulder, say- 
ing, ‘Ah! my little marshmallow, 
don’t you be giving me the slip again.’ 
The woman turned and shrieked, 
‘Keep your dirty hands off me.’ 
Then, to the checked cap, she 
shrieked again, ‘Alec! Alec! Do 
something.’ Whereupon Alec stood 
up and threw his beer at Shorty— 
glass and all. 

“ After that Johnny had only a 
hazy recollection of what happened. 
He clearly remembered Alec, still in 
his checked cap, being hoisted aloft 
on a long skinny arm and waved 
about near the ceiling, and voices 
calling, ‘Stop it, Shorty; stop it, you 
fool.’ Women screamed, tables were 
turned over, glasses crashed, the bar- 
tender, an enormous man, hurled into 
the crowd cursing loudly. He picked 
up the women two at a time and 
dumped them squealing into the 
passage, then he returned to tackle 
the men. Hoping to remain a 
spectator only, Johnny got behind 
the piano, in anticipation, he said, of 
witnessing a meeting between the 
barman and Shorty. His hopes were 
dashed, however, for at the height of 
the mélée there came a hammering 
at the outside door, which was locked, 
and someone. shouted, ‘Police!’ 
Pandemonium ceased almost as 








suddenly as it had begun, and then 
Johnny became aware of something 
else—something, he said, much more 
sinister than the continuous hammer- 
ing of the police. Either by accident, 
or design, the long cotton curtains by 
the window had been set alight and 
were burning furiously. Drawing a 
deep breath Johnny yelled, ‘ Fire!’ 

“They had about two minutes to 
get clear of the place and mercifully 
no one was burnt. 

* In an indirect way Minny Taylor 
was responsible for quite a change in 
local geography that night,” said 
Cousin Clara as she concluded the 
story. “ All the wooden buildings on 
the waterfront went, and some of the 
houses. Eventually they were re- 
placed by the really charming water- 
front we have today. The horrible 
beer-saloon, burnt to a cinder, was 
replaced by the grass and roses 
known as Cove Gardens. And of 
course Johnny Evening got his on- 
the-spot story. He admitted it could 
have been better had he been able to 
introduce personalities, but I don’t 
doubt it gave him a toe-hold on the 
ladder which took him to the top. 
And now, I ask you, girls, in these 
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days of extreme education, group 
travel, push-button efficiency in all 
departments and general know-all, 
is it likely any woman, setting out to 
buy a skein of knitting-wool, could 
get involved in such a set of circum- 
stances and consequences ? ” 

“I suppose not,” I agreed doubt- 
fully. 

“ Definitely not,” said Cousin 
Clara decisively. 

“Did you ever tell her?” asked 
Ann. 
“ Tell her what? That her gentle- 
man was one of the intoxicated sailors 
who set the town on fire? My dear 
Ann! I remember as she walked 
between the dressing-table and the 
window, absent-mindedly pushing 
her hair up and watching the fire: 
‘ Clara,’ she said, ‘ he was a gentle- 
man. Of that I am certain—voices 
are sO very, very expressive of one’s 
character and social status, and his 
was undoubtedly the voice of a 
gentleman.’ Knowing the answers, 
my dear Ann, doesn’t always lead to 
the happiest ending, and, of all those 
involved in the story, I’d say Minny, 
thanks to her ignorance, had the 
best of it.” 
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A SKULL AND TWO DIAMONDS 


BY GEORGE LAUDER 


THE nugget of raw gold on my wife’s 
ring is roughly in the shape of a skull, 
the eye-sockets of which are filled by 
two small, but beautiful diamonds. 
I never look at it without an inward 
shudder. 

Yet its associations are not wholly 
unpleasant. Among other things, it 
recalls for me our Adjutant’s jealous 
comments as he waved me good-bye 
from the Demerara River ramp—but 
did not I, the Second-in-Command, 
have the right to be first up Roraima? 
The spray of the amphibian’s take- 
off, I remember, curtained him; then 
I turned to my companions. 

I was acquainted with both: 
Collander-Smith, from the Finance 
Department, whose speech was pre- 
cise, a little pompous, and Bunce, 
our leader, large, plump, hearty. 
Bunce pointed to my gun and said 
something in the Welsh-Indian- 
American sing-song of the colony. 
I leaned nearer. 

** You won’t see any game, man.” 

My ‘reply was defeated by the 
engine’s racket, and, shrugging, we 
turned to our windows. 

The jungle carpet, interlaced with 
multitudinous meandering rivers, un- 
rolled beneath us. Guiana, ‘ Land of 
Waters,’ I mused, yawning, then we 
passed over the junction of two very 
broad rivers, the Essequibo and its 
tributary, the Mazaruni. We flew 


north-west, following the Mazaruni 
over an area -marked with cir- 
cular holes, the diggings of diamond 
prospectors, lonely half-starved men, 
mainly of African descent. 

There were other signs of mankind 
on the river: a hut on the bank; a 
boat of some kind, a dark streak in 
the vee of its wake, which might have 
come from the coast, risking rapids 
and disaster, taking weeks over a 
journey which by air was one hour. 
A cluster of wooden shacks came into 
sight: ‘Toumereng, the diamond 
centre. The amphibian dipped, 
and we floated to a wooden jetty. 

A fat man in dirty khaki shorts, 
bare-chested and bare-legged, waited 
on the jetty beside a small pile of 
crates, which Bunce inspected. __ 

““Where are the potatoes?” he 
asked. 

“ Sunk,” the 
laconically. 

** Then we'll make do with cassava 
—Fox won’t be short of that.” 

“ That’s right. Snort?” 

It was still early morning, but in 
Guiana any time of the day is good 
for a drink. We followed him to his 
Office, the largest of the shacks, which 
might have been painted—a year, 
ten years ago ?—impossible to guess 
in this humid climate. A fog of flies 
rose from refuse near the doorstep 
and settled on us as we entered a 


other replied 








small room furnished with twokitchen 
chairs, a trestle-table and a rusty safe. 
Our host slopped liquid into some 
chipped glasses while I reassured 
myself that neat Guianese rum had 
strong antiseptic qualities. 

“ Official ‘ swan’ ?”’ he asked. 

** We purpose to discover and chart 
acamp for youths,” replied Collander- 
Smith. 

“Thought Chinowyeng had been 
fixed ?” 

“So it has, man,” interrupted 
Bunce. “ So it has. But the Army 
and the Treasury want a hand in it.” 

“Taking a side-swipe at Ro- 
raima ?” 

“You’re so right—got any dia- 
monds? Expect Lauder would like 
to see some.” 

“ Surely.” 

He took a dirty cotton bundle from 
the safe and casually scattered its 
contents on the table. They looked 
like small glass pebbles from a shore. 

* Out of the river,” he remarked. 

“Do you ever get any big ones ?”” 
I asked. 

“Surely. About once in six 
months from the digs. Paid four 
hundred pounds for one last year. 
It’s agamble: flaws—can’t tell until 


they’re cut. This is a poor lot— 
industrial mostly. Those are jewel 
stones. Quite good.” 


He passed me two tiny pebbles. 
I held them to the light and caught 
a lambent spark under their dull 
surfaces. 

“Take them as a souvenir,” the 
trader offered. ‘“‘ Let you have them 
cheap.” 

He mentioned a price which I 
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thought just within my means and 
I arranged to pick them up on our 
way back. 

** Any chance of finding anything 
in the rivers of the plateau?” I asked. 

“ Might. If you do, Pll buy it!” 

The flight continued. Low hills 
billowed the jungle, then we found 
our horizon marked by a distant, 
unnatural-looking line. We followed 
the Mazaruni towards it. My eyes 
told me what it was before my reason 
would admit it: The Cliff, The 
Escarpment, a giant’s step to the 
plateau over which tumbled, some- 
where to our south, Kaieteur Fall, the 
second highest in the world. We 
flew at it, left the Mazaruni in a cleft 
from which mist welled, then the 
amphibian lurched and I found my- 
self looking down a thousand feet of 
sheer rock-face. I gripped my seat 
and shut my eyes. When I opened 
them the scenery had completely 
changed; for we were flying low 
over rolling country covered with a 
short, very green grass and islands of 
tall trees: beautiful farmland, prob- 
ably, but almost unknown because of 
the barrier of that escarpment. 

The amphibian lifted over a low 
hill, then the noise of its engine soft- 
ened. Two rivers, their banks dark 
with tall trees, formed a ‘ Y’ below 
us and on the spit of land between 
them I saw neat-looking, white- 
painted buildings : Kamerang Mouth 
—our destination. 

Both rivers were narrow and 
sinuous. One, the Kamerang, was 
slightly broader than the other, but 
I could find no stretch of it straight 
enough for a landing-place. Yet the 


amphibian swooped at the buildings, 
levelled off sharply over water, 
then the engine roared and we 
missed tree-tops. We repeated the 
manceuvre. As we dived for a 
third time, I thought of a golfer 
swinging a club over his ball and felt 
sweat cold on my forehead. Then 
water hissed past the windows: the 
ball had been cleanly hit. Feeling 
sick, I followed the others onto a 
jetty. 

A number of broad, squat-looking 
men and women were watching our 
arrival: my first Amerindians ; nut- 
brown, their eyes slightly slanted in 
high-cheekboned, mongoloid faces. 
The women had bright scarlet circles 
painted one on each cheek and one 
on the tip of the nose, a bedizenment, 
I was told, not traditional, but a 
seepage from the coastal culture. A 
tall, fit-looking, very sun-burned 
European stepped forward: Fox, 
the District Officer, who was to guide 
our trek. He led us up the steep bank 
and pointed out the main buildings 
of his settlement: his house, neat, 
white, engardened; the Store; the 
little hospital and, lastly, his office, 
before it an immense flag-pole, the 
Union Jack flapping lazily at its tip. 
Nostalgia gripped me: this was 
Outpost of Empire enough to sum- 
mon ancestral memories—it needed 
but a company of troops and the clear 
call of a bugle. I had read my 
‘Sanders of the River.’ Then his 
wife welcomed us with an exile’s 
enthusiasm and I thought with 
wonder of her life, the amphibian’s 
monthly supply trip her only contact 
with her own race. 
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After lunch we inspected the boat 
in which we would make the next 
part of our journey. It was primitive, 
no more than the bole of some vast 
tree hollowed by fire and adze, but 
broad, about eighteen feet long, andin 
its centre there was a Canvas canopy 
on four poles for our comfort. 

A crate was open beside it, expos- 
ing an outboard engine. I examined 
it. There seemed to be something 
missing and I said as much. 

“The flywheel!’’ Bunce roared. 
« The—— ! 9 

He boomed unprintable oaths. 

Fox roared with laughter. -“* An- 
other incomplete consignment,” he 
chuckled maliciously. ‘ Mine’s still 
out of commission,” he continued 
seriously, “‘but there’s an old 
scoundrel who has one he’ll probably 
hire us, if we take him with us. But 
he won’t do a hand’s turn and he’s 
unpopular.” 

The guest-rooms were in a building 
separate from the D.O.’s house, over- 
looking the river, and when I woke 
the following morning I found I 
could see a distant sugar-loaf hill 
outlined against the first rose flush 
of the dawn. I watched the colour 
deepen and deepen, then a flight of 
green parrots crossed the ruby sky. 
I could not contain myself. I 
jumped from my bed with a shout and 
leaned out of the window and 
smelled adventure. 

After breakfast Mrs Fox showed 
me her Cock of the Rock, a rare bird 
with lovely scarlet plumage, then 
directed me to the hospital for some 
plaster for my razor-cut cheek. 

I chatted with the dispenser, a man 
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with black, negroid features, who 
seemed to take a liking to me, for he 
suddenly asked : 

“How about a bathe? Ill lend 
you a towel.” 

He led me across the spit of land 
to the other river and I looked into 
its dark, deep waters doubtfully. 

“ Pirai ?” I asked, referring to the 
small fish with the large mouths 
which, in the rivers of the coast, will 
tear the flesh from a man’s bones in 
two short minutes. 

** Not at this height.” 

We swam, then perched ourselves 
on a half-sunken tree and chatted. 
I told him I had served in Africa and 
liked the askaris. 

“They are free,’ he commented. 
“But you should feel guilty in this 
land of slaves, man.” 

** Slaves ?”” 

** My ancestors were slaves. Yours 
enslaved them. You inherit their 
guilt, man.” 

I looked at him. The Guianese 
are a macedoine of races, and this 
man was unlikely to be wholly negro. 

“ Aren’t you,” I guessed hesitantly, 
** at least partly English ?” 

“* One-eighth,”’ he replied with a 
hint of illogical pride. 

“In that case shouldn’t you feel 
at least one-eighth of the guilt which 
you say I should suffer ? ” 

I saw a look of startled wonder 
cross his face and later that day 
I overheard him speaking very 
haughtily to one of his Amerindian 
helpers. 

But just then our politics were 
interrupted by a chugging sound and 
shortly a canoe, propelled by some 
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rusty machinery on its stern, came 
into sight. A wizened Amerindian 
clung to the tiller. He glanced at us, 
spat into the water and passed by. 

** That is Joseph,”’ my friend told 
me, “who is hiring his engine to 
you.” 

The next day, after an early break- 
fast, we found the prow of our craft 
heaped with our stores and hammocks, 
among which sat ten half-naked 
Amerindians, and in the stern a 
ragged-looking figure bent over the 
rusty engine which I had seen 
yesterday. Eleven men to serve four 
people seemed to me generous, but 
Bunce was a departmental chief. 

“Good-morning, Joseph,” said 
Fox. 

He turned. “‘ Good-morning,” he 
croaked in good English. 

He blinked at the rest of us, lifted 
a corner of his mouth to expose a 
yellow fang, then returned his atten- 
tion to his engine. 

We took our seats under the 
awning, Joseph heaved at the fly- 
wheel rope and the engine stuttered 
to life. The boat swung away from 
the bank and slowly gained speed 
against the gentle current. Joseph 
fished out a cob pipe from among his 
rags and I offered him a fill from my 
pouch. He accepted it and from that 
moment was my friend. 

I shall never forget the magic of 
that river journey. There was little 
to see, for the banks were heavily 
overgrown and sometimes the boles 
of giant trees sprang from the water’s 
edge ; but the glassy surface reflected 
the sky and the tree-tops with such 
perfection that as I looked ahead it 





seemed that we floated on pure light. 
The drone of the outboard became 
the base of a dimly-heard song, and 
the sweet notes of the greenheart 
birds, the chiming call of the bell- 
bird wove a tapestry of sound through 
the green walls of our passage. 
Gazing ahead with half-shut eyes, I 
was entranced, and the music which 
was half of my mind became heaven- 
born, called up that yearning, part- 
torture, part-ecstasy, which all of us 
suffer at some time in our lives. Then 
somebody pointed with an exclama- 
tion of delight at a flight of huge, 
iridescent blue butterflies, and we 
followed them with our eyes until 
they fluttered out of sight into the 
boughs of an overhanging tree. 
Joseph sat in the stern, silent, his 
eyes, almost invisible in their wrinkles 
of flesh, gazing forwards, the smoke 
from his pipe drifting lazily behind us 
in the gentle wind of our movement. 

Presently a deep roaring some- 
where ahead disrupted our peace. 
Eddies broke the glassy surface of 
the river; a rock appeared in mid- 
stream, then another. Joseph steered 
to a sandy bank. We clambered out, 
taking with us our more valuable 
things, cameras, my gun, binoculars; 
then the porters jumped into the 
water and pushed the boat back into 
mid-stream. Joseph still sat in the 
stern. 

* Lazy beggar ! ”? Fox exclaimed. 

The porters agreed with him, for 
they stopped pushing, and a young 
man who seemed to be their leader 
went to Joseph, shouting. Joseph 
looked at him, then spat. Fox called 
angrily some words in Amerindian 
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and with surly mutterings Joseph 
followed us to the bank. 

A track started suddenly here. We 
followed it on to a rocky platform and 
watched our craft nudged into a 
channel between tooth-like rocks, 
past which the river raged, piling 
against the boat’s prow, sweeping 
over the shoulders and knotted arms 
of our porters. The heavy craft 
yawed and leaped in the tumult. A 
man slipped and disappeared then 
reappeared, spluttering, yards down- 
stream. The boat made no headway 
until he had struggled back to it, and 
I understood why so many porters 
were necessary. There was a sudden 
triumphant shout and the boat shot 
forward. 

The journey continued as it had 
before until a bend of the river turned 
our faces full into the setting sun. 

“We'll stop at the camp just short 
of Imbaimedai,”’ Fox announced. 

We stopped beside a clearing 
where there was a structure consisting 
of a grass roof on several stout poles, 
which we inspected, looking for places 
to sling our hammocks. Bunce 
chose his position first, then Col- 
lander-Smith, then Fox, in strict 
order of precedence, and I, the junior 
member, found to my surprise that 
I had been left a nice, wide space with 
level sandy ground underfoot. 

““What’s wrong with it?” I asked 
suspiciously. 

Bunce directed my gaze to the 
ground. 

** Look, man!” 

I saw a number of minute depres- 
sions like those made by sand- 
hoppers. 
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rT Jiggas 1”? 

I moved away hastily. 

““No need to worry, man—while 
your boots are on ! ” 

The porters settled themselves 
among the bushes on the far side of 
the clearing and the smoke of a fire 
drifted upwards, and a fire was lit 
near the shelter; for here, at an 
altitude of somewhere near two 
thousand feet, as the sun set the air 
grew quickly damp and chilly. We 
put on sweaters, cups were produced 
and a rum-bottle passed hands. 
Suddenly a violent chattering rose 
among the porters and Joseph erupted 
into the clearing followed by the 
young head porter. Fox got up 
quickly and intervened. The young 
man spat out a few more words then 
retired to his companions, while 
Joseph, his back surly, went to the 
opposite side of the clearing and 
settled himself in isolation. The 
smoke of yet another fire rose shortly 
from his direction. 

“Prestige,” Fox commented. 
** Joseph thinks his age gives him the 
right to usurp the head porter’s 
position.” 

It was etiquette, I discovered, to 
sling one’s own hammock : slung by 
another, it was liable to give way 
suddenly in the middle of the night. 
But I could not master the art; my 
ropes would slip down the poles. 
Then Collander-Smith, who for a 
city man showed speed and efficiency, 
offered his help. 

“Recollect your mechanics,” he 
exhorted me. “Perceive: the co- 
efficient of friction is increased thus, 
then thus—though it would be 


simpler to screw in a hook!” 
Gingerly, he crawled onto the net. 
“The tension must be nicely ad- 
justed,” he remarked, “lest, having 
enperched—disaster ! ”’ 

I saw what he meant as he hit the 
ground with a thump. In the end, 
Joseph came to my help, grinning 
obsequiously. 

That evening, I bestraddled the 
thing, with boots on for fear of the 
jiggas, and bent to unlace them. 
The hammock swung, I clutched, 
clung like a sloth, then to a chorus 
of giggles I damned the jiggas, re- 
boarded the thing and pulled it 
round me like a cocoon. 

For the sake of our reports, while 
the porters were reloading the boat 
we walked the few hundred yards to 
the place called Imbaimedai. This 
was an airstrip marked by lines of 
stones, a wooden store, quite empty, 
and a ruined wooden shack which 
somebody had suggested might do 
for a youth camp. I never discovered 
the reason for that airstrip. Pro- 
spectors might have used it, but 
possibly it was a folly of Bunce’s, for 
Fox’s attitude was accusing. 

The journey continued and did 
not vary greatly from that of the 
preceding day. At about noon we 
came to another rapid, smaller than 
the last, for we were able to remain 
in the boat while the porters pushed 
us upstream. Shortly after this I 
saw my first head of game, a deer of 
some sort drinking from the bank. 
One of the porters saw it first, yelled 
wildly, took a small bow from his 
bundle and discharged short, tacky- 
tipped arrows. The deer bounded 
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away into the forest. Then we turned 
yet another bend in the river—and I 
gasped. Here was a gorge, dramatic, 
cinemaesque for the height of its 
sheer rock walls, intimidating for the 
illusionary depth of its reflected cliffs. 
I was still staring when the boat 
bumped a bank just short of it. Our 
river journey had ended. 

The porters disappeared into the 
surrounding forest and there was the 
sound of hacking. When they 
returned they carried long strips of 
some bark, very strong and pliable, 
with which they tied and slung from 
their foreheads clumsy bundles of 
our stores. Each man, Fox said, 
would be carrying about a hundred 
pounds—except Joseph, who carried 
nothing, yet came with us because 
Fox would not trust him to wait with 
the boat. 

We followed a faint track which 
took us upwards very steeply. With- 
out at first being conscious that we 
were doing so, Fox and I gradually 
pulled away from the others, and I 
was glad; for after a bit we heard the 
roar of falling water, then he led me 
to a natural belvedere on the edge 
of the path. We looked along a wall 
of the gorge under a shimmering, 
thundering, mighty curtain of water 
which tugged at our sight until it 
was lost in mist over the river, far 
below. 

“ Chi-Chi Fall ! ” 

The others caught up with us and 
we continued the climb. Quite 
suddenly we emerged from the forest 
and found ourselves on a higher step 
of the plateau covered with a short, 
spiky grass. On the horizon, perhaps 
forty miles away, was a range of 
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jagged mountains that terminated 
abruptly in a huge, table-topped 
massif. 

“ Roraima!” said Fox. 
through your glasses.” 

I did. There was the precipice, 
though we were to climb it from the 
Venezuelan side where the ascent is 
gentle, and there that fantastic spire 
of rock separated from it by no more 
than a sliver of light. It is said that 
Conan Doyle took this as his model 
for his story of the Lost World, and 
I remembered how Professor Chal- 
loner’s party had felled a tree at the 
tip of the spire so that it bridged the 
gap between it and the Mesa. 

As we strolled onwards through 
the grassy plain, the porters, bending 
under their huge loads, went by at a 
jog-trot. There was a gap, then 
Joseph tottered past. 

“Lazy devil,” said Fox. “ He’s 
not so old, and very much stronger 
than he looks, but he’s probably 
tipped one of the others to carry his 
food!” 

By mid-afternoon we came to a 
line of trees which edged the banks 
of a creek, or small river, and found 
that the porters had set up camp 
in the shade of a thick-boled, many- 
branched tree. They had even built 
an erection of branches and covered 
it with a large tarpaulin, which one 
‘of them had carried for the purpose. 
I realised, not for the first time, that 
this was a luxurious trek. 

The creek had a bottom of white 
sand and the water was deep and very 
clear with a greenish tinge. Bunce 
pounded my back. “ There’s gold 
in that creek, man! ” 

We stripped off our sweaty clothes 


“ Look 





and plunged in, sifted the sand, 
hopefully examining small pebbles. 
I soon gave it up and let myself drift 
with the current ; sometimes watch- 
ing the arch of interlaced branches, 
sometimes following a school of 
silver fish as they darted through 
the crystal water, sometimes holding 
onto a root and, the warm current 
sliding over my skin, tasting the 
exquisite pleasure of being. 

I was recalled by shouts that food 
was ready. 

On my way in, I passed Joseph, 
again sitting in sulky loneliness. 
Obviously, there had been another 
altercation. Then, as we sat eating, 
I became strongly aware of an itch 
on the sole of my foot. I mentioned 
it. 

“Ha!” said Bunce. 
Let me get at it.” 

He unsheathed a large hunting- 
knife and under my wincing eyes 
held a match to its murderous point, 
then sat down beside me and seized 
my foot. 

“No,” I said, faintly. “ No!” 

Joseph, gabbling unintelligibly, 
pushed him aside, took his place and 
produced a rusty needle. The others 
did not interfere, so I turned my face 
away and prayed. The operation, 
however, was bloodless, and he was 
able to show me on the tip of his 
needle the tiny black sac of eggs. 

The following day we came almost 
immediately into sight of a mountain. 
Ayenganna, they called it, and told 
me it was over seven-and-a-half 
thousand feet high. We walked 
towards it until mid-afternoon, when 
we came upon a village of grass huts 
with conical roofs. 


“A jigga! 
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“ Chinowyeng,” Fox announced. 
** We'll stay in the church.” 

I looked in vain for a spire. 

We were met on the outskirts by 
a lone Amerindian, who was there 
to conduct us to the church, where 
the headman was waiting with the 
rest of the villagers to greet us with a 
* Service of Welcome.’ The others 
looked at my puzzled face with 
amused smiles but offered no explana- 
tion. 

** Are they Christians ?” I asked. 

“They were converted by a mis- 
sionary explorer a couple of centuries 
ago,” Fox replied enigmatically. 

We were led to the centre of the 
village, to a large, oval hut with bark 
walls and a grass roof. Apart from 
its size, it seemed no different from 
the other huts, but as soon as we came 
in sight of it I saw movement 
through a narrow opening facing us 
and almost immediately a low, harsh 
chanting issued from it. We were 
led inside and stood round the walls 
as the ‘ service’ began. 

There seemed to be a multitude 
inside, men and women, but probably 
there were no more than a hundred. 
They were grouped in concentric 
circles, the women on the inner ring, 
round a thick central pole, which 
Fox told us sotto voce was the 
‘altar.’ The headman of the village, 
an old Amerindian, stood near it. 
He was probably no more than forty- 
five, but by Amerindian standards he 
was old, for their average life expect- 
ancy is thirty-five years. He looked 
towards us and howled out a quaver- 
ing solo. The congregation re- 
sponded with a growling chant, a 
swaying of their bodies and a double 








stamp of their feet. This ritual 
continued and gradually the chanting 
grew wilder and the stamping 
changed to a swaying shuffle as the 
two circles began to move in opposite 
directions with increasing speed. 
They leaped, the dance became 
boisterous. Then the headman- 
priest’s chant rose in a shrilling 
crescendo and ended abruptly. All 
movement ceased. He uttered a 
high, wailing cry. The congregation 
responded with a shout, savage, 
pregnant with anger. 

“Jesu!” they barked. “ Jesu!” 

That was the end, for the congrega- 
tion filed out, leaving the headman 
breathing heavily by the altar. Fox 
went to him, presumably to con- 
gratulate him on a fine performance, 
then he too left us and we were alone 
in the building. To my surprise, the 
others now began to choose places 
for their hammocks, Bunce and 
Collander-Smith taking wall poles 
nearest the door. The reason for 
their choice became obvious when the 
porters filed in with our kit, set up 
their own place on the innermost side 
of the building and lit a fire. The 
smoke set us coughing before it found 
its way out by some hole in the roof. 
Joseph ensconced himself half-way 
between the two parties. 

For the first time during the trek 
the others hung mosquito-nets over 
their hammocks. 

“* Vampire bats,” Bunce explained. 
“ They carry rabies here, man!” 

One can get used to many things, 
but as I coughed and sneezed that 
night I pined for a camp in the open 
air and the others, from the sound 
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of their muttered curses, were as 
uncomfortable as I—except for Bunce 
whose loud snores were an insult to 
our discomfort. Gradually the sibi- 
lant snorts and whistlings of the 
others joined the din of Bunce’s 
trumpeting, and in time I also fell 
into a doze, 

I was immediately awakened by 
a shriek from Collander-Smith. 
Somebody lit a torch. His mosquito- 
net had fallen and he struggled in its 
entanglement, one leg exposed and 
kicking wildly. 

“T’ve been bitten,” he moaned, 
“by a bat. I’ve been bitten f” 

** Nonsense,” Bunce said sharply. 
“You never feel their bite.” 

* T assure you I felt it; I heard its 
horrible wings! Observe: there’s 
blood on my toe!” 

We looked at it. Undoubtedly 
something had slit the flesh of his 
toe. 

“Hm,” said Bunce. “ Could be. 
But it’s a damned clumsy bat ! ” 

There was a sudden silence as the 
implication of his remark sank in. 
We lit more torches and shone them 
at the roof; then saw it, a large, evil, 
flitting shape. It was flying errati- 
cally and clumsily, for it bumped the 
sloping roof frequently. 

“ Disaster !”” shrieked Collander- 
Smith. “ It’s diseased ! ” 

“We'll get you back in time,” 
Bunce said heartily, “even if it is. 
The pincushion they'll make of your 
tummy, man! We'd better start 
back tomorrow,” he continued, look- 
ing at Fox, who nodded. 

Collander-Smith moaned while we 
returned to our hammocks. 








The following morning I was woken 
by a droning sound which I could not 
place, until I looked towards the 
altar, when I saw the village headman 
kneeling with his face towards it. 
He mumbled and every now and then 
moved his hands before his face and 
chest in what might have been the 
dim descendant of the gesture of the 
Cross. The others were woken also 
and Bunce stared at the figure from 
bleary eyes. 

“ Ah, the Muezzin,” he com- 
mented and shouted for tea. 

The headman got to his feet and, 
before he left, smilingly ducked his 
head to each of us in turn. Then, 
to the surprise of all of us, his place 
was suddenly taken by Joseph, who 
leaped to his feet from his solitary 
position and flung himself before the 
altar. He raised his voice in a 
screaming cry. Fox sat up in his 
hammock. 

“ My God, he’s calling down a 
curse on the head porter!” he 
exclaimed. “ Silly fool!” He added 
something sharply in Amerindian. 

Joseph paid him no attention and 
continued his imprecation. 

Fox started to clamber out of his 
hammock, but before he had both his 
feet on the ground the head porter 
jumped up with a shout, seized a 
stick, ran at Joseph and beat him on 
the shoulders. Joseph staggered up 
and fled through the doorway. The 
sound of the chase died rapidly. 

“I hope the boat’s still there when 
we get to the river,” Fox said. “ Well, 
that settles it.” 

We started immediately. When 
we reached the top of the descent to 
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the river, I took one last, sad look at 
Roraima and then followed the 
others. 

The boat was still where we had 
left it and the head porter was waiting 
nearby. Joseph, he told Fox, had 
tried to escape in the boat, but he 
had prevented him. Then Joseph 
had run into the jungle. 

“For Collander-Smith’s sake we 
can’t wait,” Fox said. “ Joseph will 
have to find his own way back.” 

He himself took charge of Joseph’s 
engine and we moved into the middle 
of the stream where, assisted by the 
current, the banks began to move 
past rapidly. At this rate, we 
expected to be at Kamerang Mouth 
by the same evening, taking one day 
where before we had taken two. I 
sat watching the banks with my gun 
loaded in the hope that once again in 
this stretch we might see the deer. 

I saw movement on the bank to the 
left and slightly ahead of us and 
asked Fox to steer for it. As we 
drew nearer we could dimly see 
under the shade of the trees an 
animal of some sort in the water near 
the bank. Fox cut off the engine and 
we drifted silently. I thought it 
must be pig of some sort, for the 
hide looked too smooth for a deer. 
I raised my gun. The animal did 
not seem to have sensed us; for it 
threshed about in the water and 
started to move towards us very 
slowly. We drifted nearer. It 
raised its head. My trigger finger 
took the first pressure. 

“ My God, man, don’t shoot!” 
Fox shouted. “ It’s Joseph!” 

With a gasp of horror I lowered 
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my gun. Joseph’s eyes, wide and 
staring, looked into mine. Half- 
mesmerised, I watched him as the 
distance between us narrowed. 

“* Give him a hand, man, for God’s 
sake. He’s hurt!” 

With a start I leaned forward over 
the water and put my hand out. As 
I did so I saw the back of his head. 
It was a pulp, bloody, with flecks of 
greyish froth. I could not help it: 
I recoiled. I felt myself pushed aside 
as Bunce leaned over the water, then, 
stifling my revulsion, I helped him 
pull the wounded man inboard. We 
laid him on the bottom of the boat 
in the prow, and as we did so the 
porters flinched away—all except the 
head porter who screamed hoarsely, 
leaped overboard, swam for the shore 
and disappeared into the jungle. 

Fox came forward. 

“He ought to be dead!” he 
exclaimed. “ The stamina of these 
people ! ” 

Joseph’s eyes were still open, but 
he could not have been conscious. 
He breathed stertorously and every 
now and then a harsh rattling came 
from his throat. We made the 
tarpaulin a shade for him while the 
porters edged away, speaking not at 
all. Four or five hours later all sound 
ceased under the tarpaulin and Bunce 
took a perfunctory look. 

“It’s a miracle he lived as long 
as he did,” he commented. 

When we reached Kamerang 
Mouth the porters would not touch 
the body, fearing, as Fox said, the 
curse he had called down. We 

carried it ourselves to the hospital. 
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“* My first murder,” Fox muttered. 
“The forensic boys in Georgetown 
will want their share. Suppose I'll 
have to do it myself. Tricky.” 

We were too depressed to ask him 
what he meant. 

The amphibian returned on the 
following morning in response to an 
urgent wireless message and we made 
subdued farewells to Fox. I was the 
last to board it. 

“Hey, wait a moment!” Fox 
exclaimed. “I almost forgot this ! 
Department of Justice ! ” 

I leaned out from the door of the 
craft and took a large, square biscuit- 
tin from his hands. It contained 
something which audibly sloshed 
about in some liquid as I held it. 

* What is it?” 

“ Joseph’s skull—for God’s sake 
don’t drop it, man!” 

We landed at Toumereng again 
where the diamond trader waited 
for us. 

** Back early,” he said. 

I told him our story. 

His eyes flickered with sudden 
private amusement. “I’ve got just 
the thing for you,” he said. 

He took something from his safe 
and handed it to me. “Tl throw 
that in with the diamonds,” he said. 

The gold nugget was horribly like 
a skull. I nearly dropped it. 

Our adjutant was waiting for me 
on the Demerara ramp and I gave 
him the biscuit-tin to hold while I 
disembarked. 

** What is it?” he asked. 

I told him. 

He dropped it. 
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HOME OF THE FLYING SWAN 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


“OF course,” they said, “it’s not 
much more than a shack. When we 
lost the house in the bush-fires we 
were left with only the boat-shed 
beside the lake, and gradually we 
built a few rooms on top of it. But 
if you would like to stay there. . . .” 

We would like to very much, we 
said. 

For eight years we had seen David 
Evans depart with his family for 
Wonboyn, his car laden with second- 
hand furniture for the shack, with 
supplies of food, parts for the boat, 
a surf-board, fishing-rods and books. 
And we had seen them come back 
brown and bearded, talking of the 
forest and the ocean and of schnapper 
in the lake below the house. They 
spoke of these things with a sense of 
wonder which never left them on 
succeeding visits. Even though the 
lake was three hundred and fifty 
miles from Melbourne, they some- 
times drove there for long week-ends, 
taking the coast road towards Sydney. 

We thought we could go for three 
weeks in January, we said. 

“You should take most of your 
food. Eden is twenty-nine miles 
away and the road is corrugated and 
twisting and prices are high.” 

* And our mail,” we asked, “‘ where 
should we have it sent ?” 


“ Really there’s nowhere, but Alby 
McCamish would pass on an urgent 
*phone message.” 

Apart from Alby’s place there were 
only a few holiday houses. And 
across the lake there was Molly’s. 

“You'll easily recognise the turn- 
off from the highway. A sign says, 
‘Good road to Molly’s.’ You'll be 
sure to meet Molly,” they said. 

We went home and Nell began to 
list our food. Twenty pounds of 
potatoes, she wrote, half a case of 
tomatoes, six dozen eggs, a supply of 
yeast—“ Because Ill have to bake 
bread.” 

“* Have you ever baked bread ? ” 

“ Well—no; but when we were 
on the prairies I watched mother 
do it.” 

But the yeast was packed and 
the eggs were packed and the roof 
was loaded with cases, and three 
daughters, twelve, ten and four, were 
fitted in, and their mother and the 
potatoes and their father. And then, 
at four-thirty in the morning, when 
the pulsing of the stars had slowed, 
we embarked into the east. 

Late that afternoon, at a place 
called Genoa, we swam in a moun- 
tain stream. It was the last settle- 
ment in Victoria, and Wonboyn was 
only twenty-five miles over the 





border. We were assured that once 
we entered the foreign country of 
New South Wales, the roads became 
indescribably terrible. But none of 
those fears were realised. Inland 
rose high ranges from which streams 
swirled on short but beautiful jour- 
neys to the sea: Wallagaraugh River, 
Ben’s Creek, Goat Creek, Narrabarba 
Creek. When we reached this last 
we cried out together, “ Watch for 
the sign!” It soon appeared before 
us, in large letters, painted as if with 
a broken branch: GOOD ROAD TO 
MOLLY’s 9 MILES. 

We turned onto a narrow road and 
were swallowed by the bush, still and 
grey and silent, sealing us from the 
outer world. After a few miles the 
road to Molly’s left us. We con- 
tinued towards Alby’s guided by 
notices that promised ‘bait and 
accommodation.’ Only once did we 
stop. There, lying together in the 
bush, were two graves. The cross 
on one was marked, ‘ DAVE JONES— 
Born 1878, died 1954’; the cross on 
the other was nameless. Not far 
beyond the graves we came to Alby’s 
place—a central, ancient house, a 
collection of detached bedrooms, 
fruit-trees, ducklings, a pet lamb, 
garden-beds marked out with beer- 
bottles, the necks set in the ground, 
the butts up. But of Alby, King of 
Wonboyn, bushman par excellence, 
there was no sign. After another 
mile Wonboyn Lake appeared below 
us, filling a valley, stretching eastward 
to timbered hills. At one end a river 
entered it. It crossed the lake as a 
channel, and emerged on the other 
side to find its way to the sea. 
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Twenty yards from the lake, a 
prisoner of the forest, stood a house 
of wood and asbestos sheeting, the 
front perched high off the ground, 
the back built into the hill. This 
was our home. Since the 19§2 fires 
the forest had grown again and even 
the old, surviving gums had healed 
their scars. When I switched off the 
engine we heard water lapping the 
shore, and the call of birds—grey 
thrushes, mountain choughs, and 
whip-birds. The whip-birds called 
incessantly, heads tilted back to 
begin the long soft whistle of the 
descending whip, then flung’forward 
on the exultant ‘ crack !’ 

The children ran down to the 
water and after a moment Nell 
pursued them. Left alone, I opened 
the back door—the only door—and 
went in. On a wire-netted porch 
were fishing-rods, oars, drums of 
petrol and kerosene, under-water 
goggles, all eloquent of those who 
had been there before and would 
come again. I went on into the 
living-room. It had the atmosphere 
of a place that is much alone, which 
tolerates a sudden influx of visitors, 
but never quite accepts them, and 
only desires to return to silence. The 
end of the room nearest the lake 
consisted mainly of glass louvres, so 
that I looked on to the water as if 
from the bridge of a ship. Against 
one wall of the living-room some 
driftwood was arranged, white and 
twisted. A straw hat and a fly-net 
hung near it, a huntsman spider, 
about three inches across, was moving 
to the safety of a crack. 

The room was something over 
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twenty feet long. Under the win- 
dows were three single beds. At the 
other end was a wood-stove rescued 
from the bush-fires and bearing the 
scars of its ordeal. Between the 
‘kitchen end’ and the ‘ bedroom 
end’ was a blackwood dining-table 
on which lay a note of welcome, and 
a dead tick displayed under a piece 
of glass. ‘ This,’ I read, ‘ is a tick. 
Ticks will lodge on exposed parts of 
the body. The proven method of 
removal is to invert a thimble full of 
kerosene over the insect and hold for 
a period of up to five minutes. It 
can then be picked out with fingers 
or splinter tweezers. Would advise 
inspection nude every night.’ 

I moved over the bare rough boards 
of the floor, conscious again of the 
house. A combined bathroom-pantry 
led into a small double-bedroom 
under a skillion roof. Through the 
window there I could see a blue-gum, 
rising seventy or eighty feet. It had 
shed long strips of bark and showed 
undertones of lemon, white and pale 
green. Behind it stood the forest— 
messmate, stringy-bark and coastal 
ash, crowding forward, tree on tree. 

Nell and the children clattered in 
at the door, shouting something 
about fish they had seen leaping from 
the water. “ Mummy says we'll 
row out in the boat tomorrow.” 

“But the boat has no rows!” 
cried Doreen, shaking her head. 

“ They’re on the porch,” I said. 

For a time that night we lay 
listening to water clucking at the 
moored boat. Gradually another 
sound reached us, a far-off sound 
which evoked in me minglings of 
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nostalgia and loneliness: the long 
roll of the Pacific in Disaster Bay. 
Even as we listened I fell asleep. 
During the night I awoke twice: 
once to the strangled, asthmatic cry 
of possums, and later to rain falling 
on the iron roof. 

By morning the rain had gone, 
but remnants of cloud hung in the 
forest across the lake. By afternoon, 
when we pushed off from the little 
jetty, the sky was clear. When we 
had pulled a hundred yards, the 
house looked unexpectedly small; not 
shrunken by distance, but small 
against the surrounding forest and 
the hills behind it. 

“Put me on course for the river- 
mouth,” I said. 

From the stern Nell directed me. 
I aligned her head with the house and 
began to pull rhythmically. The 
water swirled into eddies, which 
became a wake on the untroubled 
surface; the house receded as a 
familiar face recedes on a wharf. 

According to David Evans’s direc- 
tions we could expect to pick up the 
channel at a spot below Molly’s— 
which was also called Wonboyn 
House. I told the crew, and from 
the bows Jan said, ““ That must be it 
—that old, old-looking place with 
pines round it.” 

I stopped rowing and looked. 
Certainly that was it. “ Those pines 
were intended for a lonely cemetery 
on Green Cape,” I said. “A ship 
called the Ly-ee-Moon was wrecked 
there seventy years ago and the 
bodies were buried near the light- 
house. The pines were sent from 
Sydney by ship to be planted round 








the graves, but she had to shelter here 
because of storms and the captain 
decided to plant the trees here rather 
than waste them.” 

“Where is Green Cape?” 

* About eight miles from the 
entrance to the lake.” 

Our house was now barely dis- 
tinguishable, but over my shoulder 
Wonboyn House was clear: a col- 
lection of extraordinary old buildings, 
some of stone, some of unpainted 
timber, all subdued by weathering. 
Before Molly’s time it had belonged 
to a well-known local character named 
Ivor Jones who was reputed simply 
to have found it in the bush. This 
may well have been so. Whalers had 
operated from the area early in New 
South Wales’s. history; possibly 
they had built it. The name of the 
lake was older still. It had been 
called Wonboyn by the aborigines : 
‘ The home of the flying swan.’ 

On the river, between wooded hills, 
we ate our tea and fished. From the 
boat we could see far back into open 
places in the forest. Once there was 
a movement there, as if a small part 
of the grey earth had detached itself. 
It began hopping rapidly, then 
paused with front paws upraised. 

We landed at dusk, and after I had 
lighted the lamps in the house, I 
returned to the jetty to secure the 
boat. The afterglow had gone, and 
the moon had risen across the lake. 
In its light, fish were leaping, some 
of them only a few yards from me. 
About the piles of the jetty were 
shoals of smaller fish which left the 
water like showers of arrows and re- 
entered with small, trilling sounds. 
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The leaps of the bigger fish became 
more frequent and more provoking 
until, on an impulse, I climbed to 
the house and persuaded Nell to fish 
for another hour. We descended 
together to the boat and pushed off, 
leaving a trail of phosphorescence. 
Less than two hundred yards out 
we let the anchor down, exchanged 
torch flashes with Jan and Sue, and 
baited our hooks. 

The fish clearly had no intention 
of being caught. They closed on us 
until we could plainly see them— 
mullet and skipjack—flashing under 
the moon. We fished on patiently. 
The swinging of the boat gradually 
slowed until it hung motionless, 
buoyed between earth and heaven. 

Nell said, “I can hear a plane a 
long way off.” 

The sound grew neither louder nor 
softer. Remembering then, I said, 
“ The surf in Disaster Bay.” 


The winding track that led to our 
house continued on for three miles 
to an area called Greenglades at 
Disaster Bay itself. I decided, next 
day, to walk there with Jan and Sue, 
while Nell baked bread and waited 
for Doreen to have her day sleep. 

The afternoon was hot, but our 
way was shaded and we walked 
slowly. Although cars are able to 
take this route to the sea, compara- 
tively few had done so, and the tyre 
marks were covered with thin drifts 
of gum-leaves on which more were 
falling unceasingly. The road was 
little wider than a car, and its 
frequent turns had clearly been 
dictated by the trees. 
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Underfoot the track was sandy, and 
except for our occasional conversa- 
tion we moved with little noise. 
Walking thus we had rounded one of 
the corners when we saw ahead, 
moving across the track, a large 
goanna. It was five or six feet long 
and as thick as a man’s thigh, its skin 
fitting it loosely, like the borrowed 
skin of an even larger goanna. It 
travelled rapidly up a dead gum-tree, 
keeping the burnt and blackened 
trunk between itself and us. This 
we foiled by surrounding the tree, 
whereupon the goanna remained 
motionless and only cast an occasional 
glance our way. Motionless and char- 
coal grey, it would probably never 
have been noticed by a passer-by. 

“Sir told us,” declared Sue, 
referring to a teacher whose bush- 
lore I dared not question, “ Sir told 
us that if you are closer to a goanna 
than a tree is, it will run up your 
body. It wouldn’t hurt you—well, 
he said it wouldn’t hurt you; but 
its claws look awfully big.” 

They were not unlike the talons of 
an eagle. 

We waited for the goanna to move, 
but hooked there securely, it merely 
regarded us with patience, blinking 
its eyes and flicking out its long, 
forked tongue. From the next bend 
it either was too well camouflaged 
for us to detect, or it had escaped into 
the undergrowth. 

The forest trees were giving way 
gradually to coastal bush, to mela- 
leucas with white, papery bark and 
foliage of minute lancets, and bank- 
sias with ‘bottle brushes’ nine 
inches or more long. On the yellow 


and golden brushes honeyeaters were 
extracting nectar. Occasionally 
flights of black cockatoos passed 
among the trees with raucous cries, 
or suddenly landed to hold council, 
their crests comically up-raised. 

“ The banksias were named when 
Sir Joseph Banks explored Botany 
Bay, weren’t they ?” 

I supposed vaguely that they must 
have been. The question turned my 
mind to the convicts. Some of the 
earliest escapees had followed this 
coast. No doubt they had pushed 
on into the uncaring bush in a 
search for non-existent settlements. 
If bodies could have endured, 
they might have rounded the con- 
tinent itself without seeing a white 
man, or any sign of civilisation. I 
said on an impulse, “ Will you sing 
me ‘ Botany Bay’ ?” 

The girls sang then : 

“ It’s goodbye to Old England for ever, 


It’s goodbye to my old pals as well, 
It’s goodbye to the well-known Old 
Bailey 


Where I once used to look such a 
swell.” 


The chorus was the only part I 
really knew : 

“ Singing too-ral, li-ooral, li-addity, 
Singing too-ral, li-oo-ral, li-ay, 
Singing too-ral, li-oo-ral, li-addity, 
For we’re bound for Botany Bay.” 

Six verses took us as many hun- 
dreds of yards. The track lay now 
across corduroy, the logs having been 
placed side by side over a backwater 
called Snake Creek. 

“My grandfather used to sing 
that song to my mother over seventy 
years ago.” 

“ Had he-been a convict ?” 





“He was only five when he 
arrived from Scotland.” 

* But he might have stolen a loaf 
of bread or a—a fish or something.” 

“IT dare say.” 

The corduroy lay between thick 
melaleucas whose lancets pricked us 
as we passed. From among them 
there suddenly appeared a horned 
head with staring eyes. The girls 
laughed uneasily. 

“Tt’s one of the scrub cattle. I 
can hear more of them in the bush,” 
said Jan. 

** Sir says that if you get down on 
all fours and bark like a dog. . . .” 

I clapped my hands and sent them 
splashing through the mud and into 
the undergrowth. Numbers of them 
were roaming the forests: only once 
or twice a year were they mustered. 

At two o’clock we stepped from 
the bush into the roar of surf. On the 
sand there were neither footprints 
nor any other sign of men. Near our 
point of entry rose a headland of 
reddish rock, and from this the 
beach curved northwards for three 
miles, backed by dense tea-tree 
swept flat by the wind. At the end 
of the beach stood a second headland, 
overhanging the entrance to Won- 
boyn Lake and beyond it, soft in the 
salt air, Green Cape. On its treeless 
extremity stood the lighthouse, a 
cluster of red roofs at its base. There, 
then, was the grave of the Ly-ee- 
Moon. She had passed parallel to 
the beach, running north from 
Melbourne for Sydney. Earlier, a 
few miles to the south, she had 
rounded Gabo Island, the south- 
eastern corner of Victoria and New 
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South Wales. That was at 7.45 P.M. 
on 29th May 1886. At the inquest, 
the captain asserted that on passing 
Gabo Island he had gone below, leav- 
ing the first officer on the bridge, the 
course set to clear Green Cape. He 
had left instructions, he said, for the 
first officer to hold the course and to 
call him as they approached the cape. 
Neither order had been obeyed. He 
had returned to the bridge to find 
the ship heading straight for Green 
Cape at thirteen knots. There were 
stories that the first officer was 
‘distracted,’ others that Captain 
Webber was below with the ladies of 
a theatrical company travelling from 
Melbourne, others again that the 
Ly-ee-Moon was fated in any event : 
she had previously been rammed and 
sunk in Hong Kong harbour and, 
after being raised and refitted, burnt 
out in Sydney. 

Jan and Sue were gathering drift- 
wood above the run of waves. The 
wet sand shone like a mirror and on 
it small conical shells were being cast 
up and drawn back, turning quickly 
over and over. We had been for 
some time on the beach when I 
glanced over my shoulder and saw 
Nell and Doreen step like oddly- 
assorted explorers out of the bush. 
Now that we were together we 
decided to follow the coast southward 
to a place called locally ‘ the Abori- 
gines’ Cave.’ It was said to be a 
mile away, along the rocky section of 
the coastline beyond the headland. 

Once round the headland we 
climbed into a region of rock-pools, 
bared by the tide. Against the sky 
rose a ruined gantry overhanging a 
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channel in the rocks which would be 
full at high tide. The gantry was 
cemented to a rock platform and in 
the cement was inscribed ‘ Ivor 
Jones’ and an indecipherable date. 
It had been Ivor Jones’s intention to 
build a guest-house above the cliffs 
and to launch holiday-makers’ boats 
in the narrow channel. But the 
venture had failed. As a test, his son 
had tried to enter the channel from 
the sea and had found himself in 
difficulties. The guest-house had 
then progressed no further than an 
initial wing to which no one came ; 
the gantry had launched no boats. 

More from choice than necessity 
we waded at times through clear, 
green pools in which shoals of small 
fish darted like shadows in formation. 
On sandy bottoms lay starfish and 
small anemones, each surrounded by 
a circlet of crushed shell, the expelled 
remnants of former meals. Above 
the pools the rocks were alive with 
crabs. Nell stalked the largest of 
them with an improvised spear, 
whereupon they fled into crevices 
and looked out with fierce indigna- 
tion, like bulbous-eyed colonels. 
Once engaged in combat they gripped 
her spear and fought manfully ; but 
gradually she added to her collection 
even though the girls walked ahead 
shouting warnings to them. 

As the climb became more difficult, 
crabbing had to be abandoned. 
Rocks as large as rooms lay at the 
base of the cliffs and it became more 
and more difficult to swing Doreen 
up ahead of us. At length we came 
to a crevasse that was too dangerous 
to pass her over. Jan and I climbed 
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on alone and within two hundred 
yards came to the dark entrance of 
the cave. The strata of the cliff 
curved upwards, leaving a hollow 
twelve feet high. When our eyes had 
become accustomed to the inner 
light, we saw that the floor was of 
black, finely-powdered ash, deposited 
no doubt by generations of aborigines. 
The roof of the cave was smoke- 
blackened, but in some places a dark- 
green moss had grown over it. The 
sea, which outside had been loud, 
was here quietened, its sounds 
hollowed. Looking at the long 
sweep of Disaster Bay, crudely 
framed by the entrance, it struck me 
that the aborigines of a thousand 
years before would see little difference 
now: a few unaccustomed rocks, 
perhaps, lying outside; a lack of 
freshy-opened shells and of fire. But 
nothing else. Through this entrance 
they had stared when Moses was a 
child; when Canute addressed the 
sea twelve thousand miles away ; 
when Cook sailed this coast. 

The tide was turning. By the time 
we joined the others and reached the 
gantry, the narrow channel was filling 
up and the crabs were safely covered. 


Later on, in the bare country on 
Green Cape, we came upon a fenced 
square of grass. Set in it were 
seventy-six whitewashed stones. A 
notice said : 

‘ The graves in this cemetery are 
of those people who lost their 


lives in the wreck of the 
S.S. Ly-ee-Moon in 1886.’ 


The stones were nameless. After 
the wreck, seventy-seven coffins had 





been sent from Sydney. The one 
left unused lay for many years about 
the lighthouse settlement; in fact, 
having read of it, I believed it to be 
there still, but one of the keepers 
emphatically assured me that it had 
gone, that a predecessor of his had 
threatened to throw it over the cliffs 
if it were not taken away. 

The Ly-ee-Moon broke in two 
directly below the lighthouse. The 
stern half drifted a short distance 
away, but the forepart was flung on 
to a flat rock at the tip of the cape. 
From this, only one person was 
saved—a twelve-year-old boy named 
Henry Adams, who was pulled 
through a porthole. 

The anguish of those in the after- 
part was more prolonged. They 
were less than a hundred yards from 
shore, but no rockets were held at the 
lighthouse, nor could a boat be 
launched. Once, the third officer, 
James Fotheringham, was seen to 
plunge overboard with a young 
woman. He had almost brought her 
to the shore when a heavy timber 
killed her. Instead of scrambling 
ashore himself, Fotheringham swam 
back to the wreck. By now the 
bosun had reached the shore. Tying 
a brass lock to a fishing-line, he 
managed to fling it to the wreck, and 
by this means a rope was pulled 
aboard. The first man to attempt 
to use it was swept off, but by 4 A.M., 
seven hours after the grounding, the 
last survivor reached the shore. At 
dawn only three bodies could be 
seen on the rocks; the foremast of 
the Ly-ee-Moon was all that showed 
above the surface. On it hung the 
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ship’s bell, tolling with the motion 
of the sea. 

According to the newspapers of the 
day, only fifteen people were saved. 
The captain and, ironically, Fothering- 
ham were arrested for manslaughter. 
Ultimately they appeared in court, 
but as the jury failed to agree, 
they were discharged. Subsequently 
Fotheringham was awarded the Royal 
Humane Society’s Gold Medal. 


Two miles up the coast from 
Greenglades there was an estuary 
where the most succulent of oysters 
could be gathered by those who cared 
to make the climb. The estuary was 
known as the Merica—‘ the place of 
the howling dingo pups.’ The 
distance was of little consequence to 
us, as was the steepness of the spur 
dividing the Merica from Green- 
glades; but we had been warned 
that it was easy to lose the track and 
stray into dense bush. Consequently 
I learned the directions to the Merica 
until I could recite them like an 
incantation. “ First to the gantry ; 
turn inland along a rocky creek bed. 
About twenty yards in, watch for a 
large tree with a blaze on it. Beside 
the tree is a bush with a handker- 
chief tied to it. At this point turn 
left and from there on follow the 
track, watching for markings.” 

On our fourth day at Wonboyn we 
climbed to the gantry, followed the 
creek and found the tree with the 
blaze. ‘“‘ Landmark number one,” 
said Nell. ‘“ But where is the hand- 
kerchief ? ” 

“A handkerchief wouldn’t stay 
long in one place,” I reasoned. 
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As we spoke we saw it, fluttering 
fifty yards away, tied to a crude 
stake. It was on a park-like slope 
where the ground between large 
gums was carpeted with leaves. 
There were marks on the ground 
which we supposed to be the track, 
and I followed the general line into 
the bush and found broken twigs, 
and a piece of silver paper fastened 
toa branch. The track was certainly 
ill-defined, but it was undoubtedly 
there. I scouted ahead watching for 
other signs and then called the 
family after me. 

We had been going in this manner 
for some time, the bush thick, the 
track still faint, when we descended 
into our third creek-bed. On its 
other side there was dense tea-tree, 
and no sign that anyone had ever 
passed that way, and the sea now 
sounded much closer than it should 
have done. Leaving the others, I 
followed the creek-bed for a quarter 
of a mile inland. Nothing there 
resembled a track. Away from the 
coast the trees were bigger, the 
growth of scrub less dense, but not a 
branch appeared to have been broken 
by man. I turned back to my family, 
approaching them in a half circle, 
going first to the edge of the cliff. 
An area of flat rock rose over the sea 
and on this lay a bait-tin. From the 
rock platform I could see the entrance 
to the Merica clearly: a narrow bay 
between forested hills. Whether our 
route had been right or wrong, we 
were now only half a mile from our 
goal, although a disconcerting height 
above it. At the end of the rock 
platform on which I stood there was 


a fissure no more than ten feet wide. 
Into it, fifty or sixty feet down, the 
sea thundered. from wall to wall, 
mounting up the sides as if deter- 
mined to reach the top, then with- 
drawing until it seemed as if the 
bottom was falling out of the place. 
A trickle of water came into it from 
a creek, but the sound was lost in 
the din of waves. This was the 
creek along which my family were 

I was greeted with demands for 
explanation. “ The Merica is hardly 
half a mile away,” I said. 

“ Ts there a track to it?” 

“We should pick up the track as 
we get nearer.” 

The going now was difficult. The 
man who had used the bait-tin had 
clearly not come this way; nor had 
any of his friends. To worsen the 
situation we came upon a gorge 
fifty or sixty feet deep. We gazed 
into it despondently. 

“ We'll have to climb round the 
top of it,” I said. 

We had already been walking for 
two hours, whereas we had expected 
to do the whole journey in one. This 
latest climb began the final and most 
trying hour, for no sooner had we 
topped the gorge than we came to 
another and deeper one. And we 
were farther above the Merica than 
we had been at any stage. 

When it seemed as if the scramble 
would go on forever, we stepped 
suddenly on to a well-defined track 
which led steeply down. 

“* I don’t believe,” said Nell evenly, 
“ that we were ever on the track.” 
I had no energy for argument. In 





a few moments we dropped on to the 
Merica’s broad expanse of sand, 
which glared in the sun. On one 
hand was the sea; on the other, a 
wide stream between forested hills. 
Drawn up on the beach was an eight- 
foot fibre-glass boat. A pair of oars 
had been left against a tree at the 
edge of the bush. We had heard of 
this boat. Alby’s son Philip had 
recently rowed it round to the 
Merica. Not surprisingly, he had 
been unable to persuade anyone to 
travel with him. Alby and Philip 
occasionally came here to gather 
oysters, but as they had stripped the 
nearer rocks, they needed the boat to 
go farther upstream. 

When we had eaten our lunch— 
and I had borne dire criticism for 
having lost the family—we rowed 
Alby’s boat upstream in the shade of 
the forest, keeping close to a broken 
wall of rock on the north side. Above 
us rose the grey, straight trunks of 
trees, rank on rank, each one peering 
over the heads of those below it, 
each as noble as any tree I had seen. 
Not a breath of wind touched them. 
I fell to thinking of the group of 
men who had probably been the 
first to come this way. In 1797 a 
small ship called the Sydney Cove 
was wrecked on Ninety Mile Beach, 
in Victoria. Eighteen survivors set 
out to follow the unknown coast— 
over four hundred miles to Sydney. 
After terrible sufferings only two 
of them reached their destination. 
This was the way they had come: 
past the Merica; past the Abori- 
gines’ Cave ; past Greenglades, leav- 
ing their dead behind them. 
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“ Shall we try the oysters over 
there ?” 

I pulled to the bank and we landed 
at the break in the rock wall, which 
entered the water steeply and was 
visible for ten or twelve feet below 
the surface until lost in jade darkness. 
This was the first of three such 
gathering places. By the time we 
had visited them all, we had a good 
many dozen oysters in our rucksack. 
We rode easily downstream with the 
outgoing tide, then carried Alby’s 
boat up the sand. 

When we had returned to the 
beginning of our elusive track, Nell 
put Doreen in the lead as assurance 
against her recurring desire to be 
carried. To my chagrin she found 
the way with ease, and although she 
stopped frequently to ask advice of 
trees and bushes, she led us to 
Greenglades in fifty minutes. 

In the park-like area above the 
gantry, we came again to the hand- 
kerchief on its stick. I saw then why 
I had missed the way, for it was fifty 
yards to seaward of the Merica 
track. We decided to move it to its 
rightful place. (Some days later we 
heard that it had marked an obscure 
track to Shark Bay, the place of the 
rock platform and bait-tin, which 
was occasionally visited by local 
fishermen. ° 

In the corner formed by the Green- 
glades headland we halted to cook 
our evening meal. Afterwards, while 
we sat by the fire, the moon rose. 
We finished eating and walked bare- 
footed by the water’s edge, exulting 
in the warm night air and the 
brilliance of the sea. The beach 
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stretched mysteriously before us and, 
tired though we were, we walked on. 
In the luminescent mist the children 
were silhouettes, their voices muted 
by the sound of the waves. 

Sue swung round and shouted, 
“Let’s go on and on: to Green 
Cape and Sydney... .” 

But it was time to turn back and 
leave the beach to the moon. Among 
the trees the darkness was full of 
sounds: of frogs in Snake Creek, 
of ’possums and night birds in 
the trees. Bushes beside us were 
momentarily lighted as we drove, 
bushes and fallen trees and ferns. 
Ferns and twigs scraped at the car. 
Once an owl flew heavily across 
the windscreen, but I paid it scant 
attention, for the track required 
constant watching. I was aware only 
of the swathe of our lights and the 
scent of musk coming in at the open 
windows. 

In our house the moon was in 
possession, on beds, on plates, on 
driftwood decorating the wall; moon- 
light enough to let us go lampless 
to bed. 


Almost a hundred years before 
Green Cape Lighthouse was built, 
there was a landing a few miles to 
the north. The naval surgeon, 
George Bass, exploring from Sydney 
in a whaleboat, landed at Twofold 
Bay in 1797. He was on his way 
south to determine whether a strait 
existed between Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land—the strait that was 
soon to bear his name. Next year he 
returned with Lieutenant Matthew 
Flinders in the sloop Norfolk. While 


they were at Twofold Bay a few 
natives appeared. Flinders described 
one who came up to them ‘seem- 
ingly with a careless indifference. 
We made much of him and gave him 
some biscuit, and in return he 
presented us with a piece of gristly 
fat, probably of whale. This I 
tasted, but watching an opportunity 
to spit it out when he should not 
be looking, I perceived him doing 
precisely the same thing with our 
biscuit.’ 

Deep-sea whalers were very soon 
using Twofold Bay, and in 1828 
a shore-based whaling station was 
established—the first in the new land. 
It was outside the boundaries of the 
Colony, and the Government could 
guarantee no protection to those who 
lived there. Protection was probably 
needed ; for escaping convicts headed 
for the atea in the hope of being taken 
off by ships. In 1843 a township 
was surveyed, built, and named 
Eden. For the next ninety years 
it lived by whaling and fishing, 
but by 1930 whaling ended and, 
despite its splendid harbour, Eden 
slept. 

We drove twenty-nine miles to buy 
vegetables in Eden, and also bread, 
since Nell’s third batch was now 
resistant to our teeth. I deserted the 
others and walked along the jetty 
where trawlers were riding at anchor. 
They fished for tuna, salmon and 
mullet, and were manned by big, 
bare-footed men with bleached hair 
and pale eyes. The names of their 
predecessors appeared on old, worn 
stones in the cemetery, memorials 
which for the most part told of youth 








and the sea. Captain William J. 
Greig, ‘ out of Port Jackson who 
departed this life at sea in latitude 
25.56 and longitude 155.14, August 
25 1851 aged 28 years.’ His wife 
and infant daughter had died in the 
following year. There could have 
been little expectation of reaching 
middle years, or of seeing all one’s 
children mature, or of returning to 
the homeland, and certainly little 
hope of material comfort. And yet 
I fancied that they lived with more 
zest than their successors. 

It was said that whaling was often 
watched by the whole population 
from cliffs overlooking the harbour. 
Killer whales had hunted the schools 
like dogs and had been rewarded 
with whales’ tongues. In a tiny 
museum I found the skeleton of a 
killer whale which had hunted in 
Twofold Bay for many years ; indeed 
the museum seemed to have been 
built round its bones. A little old 
man with a bluish nose shuffled to 
my side and said huskily, “ This 
here is Old Tom. See, one of ’is 
teeth is missin’, That’s where he 
used to play with an ’awser, play jus’ 
like a dawg. They ain’t really whales 
yknow. Most whales ain’t got 
teeth.” 

As he had no other visitors he 
followed me to the door, walking with 
the gait of a penguin. He pointed 
across the bay to a high square tower 
standing alone on a distant point. 

“ That there is Ben Boyd’s light- 
house,” he said. “ It was only used 
once—an’ that was after Ben’s time. 
"E ’ad some good ideas, Ben, but 
before ’is time and always wantin’ t’ 
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do things in a big way. They say 
there’s a feller name of Lennox- 
Boyd descended from ’im. . . .” 

Ben Boyd controlled one and 
three-quarter million acres of sheep 
and cattle country inland from his 
settlement; he ran ships between 
Sydney and Melbourne and Van 
Diemen’s Land; he had thirty 
whaleboats in action in Twofold 
Bay ; he formed the Australian Wool 
Company—all this within three years 
of reaching Australia. Such grand- 
iose schemes could hardly have been 
expected to succeed in so young a 
colony, even with better management 
than Boyd was able to give them. 

Lastly, he built a church. It was 
begun late in 1844, but it was never 
really completed; it had no pews ; 
it was never consecrated. I climbed 
its high hill and found just the shell. 
The rust-coloured bricks were 
tumbling in sad heaps and grass was 
sprouting from the belfry. Behind 
the church were two graves, one 
unnamed, the other with a grey stone 
on which was inscribed : 


To the Memory of 


Richard Bell, a Native 
of Manchester 


Born April 23, 1807 
Died September 30, 1847. 
Erected by James McAuliff. 


Bell was one of Boyd’s labourers. 
His close friend McAuliff was a 
‘pulling hand’ in one of Boyd’s 
whaleboats. Both men had been 
transported from England, and both 
were subsequently granted free 
pardons. Bell died before his pardon 
could reach him. 
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We had been at Wonboyn for 
nearly three weeks, living half- 
clothed on the lake or on the beach, 
when one evening we saw smoke 
rising in the hills behind Wonboyn 
House. In the morning Nell told 
me she had felt uneasy during the 
night and had twice stood at our 
window watching. A reddish glow, 
waxing and waning, had reflected on 
the lake. All that day we watched 
the smoke and felt concerned that 
Alby had gone away, leaving Won- 
boyn leaderless for nearly a week. 
The day was hot, but fortunately 
there was little wind. Next morning 
we were to leave for Melbourne, but 
towards evening a light breeze from 
the north-west sprang up and burnt 
leaves began drifting about the 
house. At six o’clock Philip McCam- 
ish appeared in our drive, the 
eighteen-year-old Philip who had 
rowed the boat to the Merica. He 
was a fair youth with a Roman nose 
and hair that looked as if it had not 
been combed since his last immersion 
in the surf. He wore faded shirt and 
jeans and was bare-footed. With his 
hands on his hips he said, “ If the 
wind gits up that fire could be bad. 
I’ve ’phoned the captain of the Eden 
fire-brigade and he’s told me we'd 
better take a look at it, so I’m gettin’ 
as many men as I can.” He looked 
at me in a challenging way through 
the curtain of his hair. “ Reckon 
you could come?” 

“ Certainly,” I said. 

“ Thanks—our place at dusk. I 
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reckon what we'll have to do is burn 
a break.” 

I fancied he was enjoying his brief 
sovereignty. He leapt into his truck, 
and with a dramatic series of gear- 
changes roared out of sight. 

At McCamish’s at dusk there were 
only Philip, Colin and myself. Colin 
was a tall young school-teacher who 
had been camped for some days 
beside the lake with his wife. She 
also was a teacher and not long out 
from England. With Philip at the 
wheel of the truck again we were 
projected down an obscure bush 
road to Richardson’s. Richardson’s 
house had been burnt out in a 
previous fire and they were camping 
on the site. Even so they were taking 
the precaution of moving everything 
of value into a large clearing. Their 
two schoolboy sons decided to follow 
us in a Land-Rover. 

“We'll head towards Molly’s,” 
shouted Philip. 

It was now dark and the glow of 
the fire filled most of the northern 
sky. Before we reached Wonboyn 
House, Philip stopped and jumped 
out. A few moments later the boys 
caught up with us. “ What do we 
do now?” 

“ We'll leave the truck here and 
you can take us down Molly’s pump- 
house track,” Philip replied. 

As this track turned towards the 
fire the boys hesitated; neverthe- 
less, Philip clambered into the Land- 
Rover and Colin and I followed his 
example. Without further discussion 





we bounced away through indistinct 
bush. Within half a mile the air 
was acrid with burning gum-leaves 
and the headlights were shining into 
smoke. 

“ Turn right ! ” 

“In there?” 

““That’s it—Warrigal Bay track. 
When we'll walk and git a look at 
how big she is an’ which way she’s 
movin’.” 

In the headlights the track was 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
surrounding bush. Not far off on 
our left, flames were flaring and 
subsiding in the tree-tops, their roar 
louder than the engine. The track 
and the flames soon began to con- 
verge. 

* This’ll do us!” 

By the time I was on the ground, 
Philip had started into the bush. 
Behind him was one of the school- 
boys ; farther behind was the second 
schoolboy, then Colin and myself. 
In a mounting, unsteady light we 
walked two or three hundred yards 
towards the fire. At first I was only 
aware of the withering heat on my 
face; but I saw then that where 
the growth was sparse the fire crept 
weakly through the grass and the 
lower vegetation. At one of these 
places our file stopped. I noticed 
that there were only three of us. 

“* Where’s Philip ?” 

“He went straight through the 
fire and Dick followed him.” 

We called out, but our voices were 
smothered by the steady roar of 
burning. The fire was moving 
towards the lake, but not at more 
than twenty or thirty feet an hour. 
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“If the wind comes up,” shouted 
Colin, “‘ this could be really bad.” 

“ Even the way it is,” said the boy, 
“TI don’t like risking dad’s Land- 
Rover.” 

Where the flames burned low, we 
jumped through and began looking 
for Philip. In a place of funereal 
blackness we saw only smoking trees 
and here and there red embers glow- 
ing like eyes in the darkness. We 
stood uncertainly. The undergrowth 
was dead; the animals had gone; 
there was an uncanny stillness over 
the place. At times a sound like a 
long sigh preceded the bump of a 
falling tree; a double bump, as the 
trunk bounced and settled, composing 
itself to rot in the place where it had 
stood a hundred years. 

Underfoot the ash was too hot for 
us to remain long in one position. 
We jumped back across the fire and 
returned to the Land-Rover. As we 
reached it the unpredictable Philip 
reappeared from another direction. 
He pronounced the fire to be bigger 
than he had thought. “I bet Molly’s 
pump-house is already gone.” 

At the point where we had left the 
truck there were five or six men 
waiting, city men for the most part 
who had holiday shacks in the bush 
about the lake. 

** Well, what’s it look like ?” 

“She looks pretty crook,” said 
Philip. “If this wind gits up 
Molly’s ll go.” 

“ The wind won’t go to the north,” 
said a stout man. “ I’ve been coming 
here for twenty-six years, and I don’t 
remember a northerly springing up 
at night.” 
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“ Well, I reckon I’ll hang round 
till mornin’,” said Philip stolidly. 

A man sitting at the roadside with 
his chin in his hands observed it was 
about time Molly’s burnt, anyhow. 

“Where is Molly?” someone 
asked. 

“She’s in Eden,” said Philip. 
“Went this mornin’.” 

A middle-aged man with shoulders 
like an axeman’s was leaning against 
Philip’s truck. “I don’t like inter- 
fering in country I don’t know,” he 
said. “I come from Gippsland and 
I’ve lost two farms by fire. But what 
the wind does in these parts I don’t 
know. I only know that if it gets 
behind this lot we’re in for trouble.” 

Philip, who had been regarding 
the city men with a certain amount 
of disdain, came now to the Gipps- 
lander and repeated that he would 
stay all night. “ And I'll call every- 
one if the fire gits to Molly’s road.” 

** Better call us before that,” said 
the Gippslander. “ Better call us if 
it’s within a quarter of a mile of the 
road. As I see it the road is the only 
place we can burn a break from.” 

“ [ll do that then,” Philip agreed. 

After this I went home and 
optimistically had a bath and went 
to bed. We still hoped to make an 
early start on our return journey. 
Before midnight Philip came again. 

“Ts it near the road, then ? ” 

* Not that much nearer,” he said, 
“but Molly got home a while back 
and it’s fair put the wind up her. She 
*phoned the Eden fire-brigade. 
They'll be out in about an hour and 
they want help to burn a break.” 

Some time before one A.M. I found 
F2 


myself in Colin’s company again in 
the abominable blackness of a road 
near Molly’s. Molly herself was 
there, led by a large Alsatian dog. 
In the light of someone’s torch I saw 
a blonde woman in a summery frock. 
Having surveyed the situation, she 
was about to return to Wonboyn 
House. 

“Can I take you back?” some- 
body asked. 

“No, no, no! I know this 
country—and anyway I have Prince.” 

She vanished into the darkness and 
we continued stumbling along the 
road. The fire was half a mile away, 
but the belief seemed to be that here 
was where we would burn a break ; 
at least, Pat Whelan thought so. I 
had not seen Pat, but I gathered that 
he came from Kiah, a few miles 
farther up the coast. He had brought 
beaters and knapsack-sprays and had 
examined the fire while he waited for 
the Eden volunteer brigade. Evi- 
dently he was their local representa- 
tive. At one-thirty the brigade arrived 
— about a dozen men in various 
states of undress. 

“Ts Pat Whelan here?” shouted 
the captain. 

“Yes,” said a mild, high-pitched 
voice. A short, slight man came into 
the car lights. About him there was 
an air of faint amusement. 

*“* What d’ y’ reckon, Pat ?” 

“It’s burnin’ on about a three- 
mile front, movin’ this way pretty 
slow. A break here should stop it.” 

“ Okay, boys! Let’s burn Molly 
a bloody break and bloody well get 
home.” 

I suspected that most of the fire- 
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men had been torn from the Eden 
Fishermen’s Club; but they began 
to work efficiently. We started in 
the bottom of a shallow valley and 
worked towards the lake. Pat Whelan 
bore a burning gum-branch in his 
hand and this he shook over the 
roadside growth. It was simple, but 
effective. Other men _ followed, 
raking leaves together and igniting 
them. Half a mile of undergrowth 
was soon ablaze, the flames drawn 
towards the main fire by the circula- 
tion of heated air. We were there 
for another hour or so in a constant 
swirl of smoke and slow shower of 
ash. By a quarter to three the main 
danger had passed. It had been a 
tame sort of fire, I gathered. 

“Not like that crown fire in 
fifty-two.” 

“ That was a bad ’un that was— 
jumped clean over Alby’s place, but 
burnt just about everything else.” 

The men sat down along the sandy 
road, or leaned on their beaters. 

“Remember that January after- 
noon Ivor Jones called us out?” 

“Old Ivor!” murmured a man 
with his hat over his eyes. “‘ Never 
seems the same without Ivor around 
here.” 

“Him and Dave never hit it orf 
too well for brothers, did they? I 
remember Ivor was real crook that 
Dave was buried in the new cemetery 
before he was.” 
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“Well, he follered him soon 
enough, and they’ve got the bloody 
place to themselves—forty acres of 
it.” I recalled the two graves in the 
bush, one unnamed, the other marked 
Dave Jones. “Ill bet they’re still 
arguin’.” 

The conversation flagged. The 
two fires had almost moved together 
and most of our light came now from 
torches. It was nearly half-past 
three. The captain reappeared in his 
Land-Rover. “I reckon,” he said, 
“we should put it on Molly for a 
drink and something to eat. There’s 
no need to hang about here.” 

There were murmurs of approval. 
Men began to rise and stretch them- 
selves. Colin and I decided to 
return to our wives. We drove the 
narrow roads, sometimes seeing 
*possum’s eyes glow red in our lights. 

“ Good night,” I said. 

* Good night,” he repeated. “ We 
might meet at someone else’s fire.” 

In the morning we left the little 
house to its silence. Twelve black 
swans and one pelican saw us 
depart. We stopped at the scene 
of the fire. Only a few wisps of 
smoke drifted over the blackened 
forest. We drove on and in another 
nine miles came to the highway. 

*‘Goop ROAD TO MOLLY’s,’ said 
the sign. 

“* Did you save Molly’s, Daddy ?” 

“ Almost single-handed,” I said. 
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BY A. G. BEE 


I HAVE a note in my diary, ‘ Stopped 
for damn-fool couple in old car— 
ex Ark.’ I daresay that we too were 
not as roadworthy as we might have 
been; for we had come for hundreds 
of miles from the Southern Highlands 
of Tanganyika, and when travelling 
all that way through nothing what- 
ever a car has to be overloaded: 
refreshments, sleeping-bags, guns for 
leopards in trees. There was no rain 
now, no mud, only foul volcanic dust, 
and shocking corrugations shaking 
the heart out; but we were cheerful, 
lunching under a baobab by the way- 
side, until a wind came up and blew 
the lunch away. A good lunch it 
was, sandwiches with ham and fine 
sand all the way from Kilimanjaro, 
and friendly beetles in the beer. 
Africans gathered round with dogs 
in the deepest interest. There was 
a bull giraffe not far away, and we 
took his picture. 

This was on the way from Dodoma 
to Arusha, which is far up in the 
Northern Province, close to the 
Kenya border. There was only one 
place to get petrol, a native village 
called Babati, with a large inquisitive 
African population. We were down 
to the last drop, and oil was not. 
The car had got her bonnet jammed 


while frisking along the road, and 
was dishevelled, disreputable, and we 
could not raise the bonnet to put in 
oil, so it had to be prised up amid the 
keen enthusiasm of the populace, 
crowded six deep all round the car, 
noses pressed to windows, as curious 
about us as we are at a meeting of 
monkeys. I was vexed about the 
ladies in the back seat being glared 
at, but it was only because they had 
a wooden giraffe sitting prim and 
proper between them, and children 
laughed and babies chuckled. A 
genial fundi fixed the bonnet, and 
with a necessary wipe over the 
windows we were off. 

The road led through a sand river, 
wide and dry, with no bridge, and 
right in the middle of it was the 
damn-fool couple, waving things. I 
mention them only as a hint to those 
who may tour Tanganyika, for we 
passed no other car for fifty miles. 
We got out to look. Their chariot 
was made of pieces of metal come 
unstuck, and given two war-horses 
snorting for the battle it might have 
served Queen Boadicea against the 
Romans. They were quite helpless, 
not a single tool, miles from any- 
where. A lead to the engine had 
broken and they could not mend it. 





The petrol-tank dripped its contents 
and underneath was a half-pound 
jam-jar to catch it. Cigarettes burned 
brightly about the place. The poor 
things! We were sorry. But they 
seemed to be a honeymoon couple, 
and who can think of petrol when 
moonbeams will presently be dancing 
in the sky ? 

Half an hour’s work and we got 
them off again, following behind, 
praying to the All-Merciful that 
there would be no further collapse; 
for we had a long way to go, and 
twelve hours on that road is no pass- 
ing jest. For a road which has no 
tar on it but just plain earth provided 
by Providence is called a ‘ murram’ 
road, and this was a murram road. 
We reached a wayside labour camp 
of the Public Works Department, 
and there was no labour in it, no living 
thing, only one thin savage, with no 
appendages except a loin-cloth and 
half a dozen totos. These camps 
lie at intervals along the way, 
occupied by labourers when a par- 
ticular stretch is being mended. 

This one had not been mended, 
but the sandy surface ahead looked 
firm and smooth, beautifully shining 
sand, covering a two-foot hole, and 
we took that hole at thirty knots. 
No bullfighter in Madrid was ever 
tossed so high. The car subsided, 
sank down upon her bottom, and we 
were only sixty-five miles from the 
nearest house on a sunny afternoon. 
A rear spring had broken. 

Never at a loss, we fixed the frag- 
ments firmly together, and the car 
went backwards with no trouble at 
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all, but we did not wish to go that 
way. Now I have not yet found an 
African or an Asian in Africa who 
will not help travellers in difficulty. 
There was an hour’s waiting, maybe, 
with careful eyes upon the sun, when 
a big gari pulled up, crammed with 
passengers. The good African 
driver could not do enough for us. 
He and his father, his mother, his 
sisters, cousins and aunts tumbled 
out to help. We heaved the heavy 
baggage off the car roof and from 
the boot, and he took it all aboard 
his gari, promising to deliver it at 
Arusha, which he did, together with a 
message for our son, who, by the time 
we got there, would be fancying his 
parents devoured by hyenas. 

Two Greeks came up and showed 
us how to fix lengths of wood along 
each side of the break with rope, a 
thing which we had not thought of 
before, and after another fifteen miles 
of murram there was a final fifty 
miles of tar, and we could increase 
from ten to thirty m.p.h., the repairs 
holding, the car gliding along in 
gracefulness. 

Met by our son in his Volkswagen, 
we found that the gari had delivered 
both goods and message at the hotel, 
the Greeks had given another mes- 
sage, and he did not know which to 
believe. As the labels on the baggage 
were prefixed ‘Dr,’ the hotel had 
sent it to the government hospital, 
which collapsed in the belief that an 
eminent physician had descended 
upon it from heaven. The gari- 
driver; that good African, got his 
deserts, for the labourer is worthy of 
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his hire, and we owed him eternal 
gratitude. 


Arusha is a prosperous town now, 
full of business. It was the first base 
in Northern Tanganyika for the 
troops when they came down from 
Kenya to drive the Germans away, 
and a long time it took them to do 
the job. A queer change in forty 
years. The country was wild then, 
and roads were only here and there, 
the soldiers foot-slogging through the 
bush. The cavalry became infantry 
without argument, for horses died to 
the last horse. 

It is a place of contrasts, to all 
intents and purposes a town in the 
heart of civilisation, the streets thick 
with traffic, a government centre, 
shops stocked with every kind of 
merchandise, sisal and sugar in- 
dustries, a big sugar factory, prosper- 
ous farms. And a few miles away 
is the Ngorogoro Crater, where game 
of all the African species roam in 
thousands, undisturbed except by the 
wandering Masai who go there with 
their cattle. Long lean tribesmen 
are these, looking so thin that a puff 
of wind might blow them over, but 
they are wiry and strong, drawing 
blood from the cattle and mixing it 
with milk, and this is their staple 
food. A proud race, rather like the 
Zulu in spirit; but they have kept 
their customs, which in the Zulu are 
dying away. 

The Arusha District is one of the 
few in Tanganyika where there is a 
large number of Europeans settled 
on their own land. They are mostly 
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Germans and Afrikaners, and we 
thought at one time that we might 
as well be back in Pretoria. They say 
that the Afrikaners trekked up here 
from the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal after the Boer War, refus- 
ing to live under the Union Jack as I 
refuse to exist under the Vierkleur, 
which has ousted the Jack in South 
Africa. I believe that some settled 
round Arusha after the 1914-1918 
War. Anyhow, these are the descend- 
ants of the settlers, Afrikaner and 
German, and they seem to be happy 
where they are. Few have returned 
to the Union. 

We found a good spot on the way 
from Arusha to Nairobi, a wayside 
inn at a place called Namanga River 
at the Kenya border. Bedroom 
cottages under thatch, it had a wide 
cool lounge, with a verandah covered 
in greenery, where the heads of 
animals hung or lay about, shot many 
years ago. The place blazed with 
flowers, and bright-coloured birds 
chirped and chattered in the garden, 
scores of birds, and in a big aviary 
numberless budgies of every hue 
known to the budgerigar hopped and 
chatted importantly together. 

Except for the fowls of the air, 
there was absolute quiet, broken 
presently for a little while by tourists 
in shirts patterned in the colours of 
Joseph’s coat, making the poor birds 
hide the feathers they had thought so 
beautiful in humility and sorrow. 
For peaceful holiday or permanent 
departure from a restless world, it 
was hard to fancy a better place. 

We saw but little game about 
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Namanga, a graceful gerenuk flashing 
through the trees, and a few dik-dik, 
but over the border there are the 
Athi Plains, great wide plains stretch- 
ing as far as one can see, open, and 
with few trees growing. Never did 
we see sO many animals, not even in 
the Central Province of Tanganyika. 
Broad daylight, and they came close 
to the road on both sides: sleek 
zebra, shining black and silver in the 
light, herds of them, hartebeeste, 
Grant’s and Thomson’s gazelles ; 
eland, wildebeeste innumerable, they 
were all there in hundreds, quite calm 
and filled with curiosity. Ostriches 
minced in groups here and there, 
conceited like all those with fine 
feathers and small heads. There were 
the ladies and noble gentlemen the 
giraffes, dining delicately wherever 
there were trees with luscious leaves 
rustling high in the breeze. 

Even the hyenas prowled by the 
wayside ditch, snarled, and slunk 
very slowly away, and it was here 
that when our son was driving along 
the road at night he missed a lion 
by a foot or two. He accelerated 
and so did the lion. 

I do not know how long the beasts 
will last when the restraining hand 
of the Game Department is taken 
away, but we met them all, and that 
is good enough for the day. 

A farewell flick of the ear from a 
corpulent zebra, and soon we were 
in the city of Nairobi. When I was 
nine years old, not so long ago, the 
Masai hunted lions where the streets 
are now, and the city today has a 
population of nearly a quarter of a 
million. Even now, if we had come 
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in from Mombasa instead of from 
Arusha, we would have found more 
country with game swarming in it 
within a few miles of the town, and 
here the elephant roam, rulers of all 
they survey. We met at the hotel a 
palpitating gentleman, not given to 
nerves as arule. He had come from 
Mombasa, driving slowly ; for a herd 
of elephant had crossed the road 
some way ahead. Knowing their 
little ways, he had then stopped, a 
wise thing to do. But a foolhardy 
man coming from the opposite 
direction continued to drive at speed, 
skimming past the elephant in the 
careless way such people have, so 
that they all swept back upon our 
acquaintance, surrounding his car, 
cows and calves, bulls trumpeting in 
wrath as though they had come up 
against the walls of Jericho. A 
delicate situation; for the African 
elephant is a temperamental beast, 
given to sudden and unfortunate 
decisions. The driver remained stock 
still, expecting every second to 
become an inconspicuous stain upon 
the highway; but I suppose they 
thought his car was not worth 
bothering about, for when they had 
calmed down, and after most careful 
inspection and due consideration, 
they rumbled off into the green trees. 
He said that he had never felt so small 
in his life. 

On Uganda roads at certain places 
there are notices ‘ Elephants have 
the Right of Way.’ And so they 
should; for they were here first, and 
if an interloper is trodden into frag- 
ments, it is in the elephantine mind 
but common justice. 
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So we found Nairobi to be a big 
and busy city, but our fellow Britons 
whom we met seemed so depressed 
that we were sad, the only people 
with wide mouths and happy faces 
being of a certain kind, the kind of 
tourist who does not care if we come 
to grief, and I fancy rather hopes 
that we shall. We in Tanganyika 
have lost no money or land, having 
little of one and less of the other, 
but the farmers of Kenya are in 
doubt, fearing that evil times may 
lie ahead, and they do not deserve 
misfortune, for almost every one 
has worked with his hands in the 

We put the car in a comfortable 
home, and flew to Entebbe. Hotel 
and airways accepted cheques, not 
knowing me at all, and I pictured 
those cheques bouncing over every 
cross-bar on every try-line all round 
the African continent, but banks the 
whole way down for a thousand 
miles honoured them every one. 
Which reminds me that one of our 
local boys could never understand 
how, when I produced a ‘ piece of 
paper,’ a cheque, in a shop, the 
shopman gave me money for it. 
When I sent him to the duka with 
an envelope containing a scrap of 
paper, behold and hey presto, the 


Nothing is really secure in Africa. 
Man and beast are nervous, and I am 
not surprised at anything. But 
Entebbe, the airport for Kampala, 
the capital of Uganda, was all in sun- 


envelope was full of money when he 
came home. White man’s witch- 
craft ! 

There were those on the Nairobi 
road simpler than he. Warush I 
think they are, wilder looking than 
any others we have met, wild and 
woolly, aromatic in gaudy blankets, 
prowling along at the road’s edge 
with spears, black thatch upon their 
heads ruffling in the wind, looking 
like Adam and Eve after they had 
taken the first bite of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
bewildered by a new thing, not yet 
quite knowing which is which. Con- 
sidering that we are not sure on the 
subject ourselves in 1960, I do not 
blame the Warush. 

The Dakota did the journey in 
under two hours. I do not care for 
a flying-machine, like an omnibus, 
hurtling through the air with wings, 
nothing to be seen but clouds red and 
gold in the sunset. But very beauti- 
ful they are, and when the aeroplane 
flies low, with the good world spread 
underneath clear to see and there is 
no town anywhere, I look down 
below at the farms and forests that I 
would like to buy, and study the 
lottery tickets in my pocket-book 
over the coffee that the stewardess 
has brought. 


shine, lying white and smiling by 
Lake Victbria, which was a deep 
blue when) we saw it, unruffled in 
a flat calm! 

Beside-the lake there are acres of 








well-kept open spaces, gardens, lawns, 
gorgeous flowers, petrea, bougain- 
villea of all shades including white, 
which latter we had never seen before. 
On the waters by the town, yachts 
large and small swim at anchor, and 
there is a beach by the Yacht Club, 
and a ‘ Lido’ with white folks turn- 
ing themselves black under the sun. 

One can walk all the morning in 
the botanic gardens in the shade of 
tall indigenous trees straight as the 
masts of sailing-ships, among plants 
of every African kind, carefully 
tended. But there was no time to 
discover what they all were, and only 
the palms were familiar, with their 
plumes brushing the sky. There are 
fine government buildings, with an 
excellent golf-course as a natural 
corollary. 

The Veterinary Department keeps 
a small zoo at Entebbe, and this is for 
sick animals or young ones found 
abandoned in the bush, brought in 
for treatment and for cure, and for 
scientific investigation of disease, but 
I am not sure about that. It seemed 
more of a Home for Destitute Buck 
and an orphanage for their babies, 
with the military types comfortably 
pensioned. 

The Lake Victoria Hotel, which 
has lovely gardens and lawns sloping 
down to the shore, has an institution, 
and it is this. Every Sunday and on 
every public holiday the hotel puts 
on a luncheon as follows: lake fish, 
an amazing red sauce, basis tomato, 
but screeching hot; curry @ la 


Sathanas, the hottest and the most 
savoury—the very last word in 
curries ; admirable slices of roasted 
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joints, of beef and mutton, turkeys, 
venison, broiled fowl, roasted fran- 
colin, all the birds of the air except 
vultures, and one cannot expect 
everything. 

There is a long table—the cold 
buffet, about twenty feet of it— 
presided over by the chef, Chief 
Priest of his Order, carving the 
turkeys, the noble hams, and the fowls 
—dquite the pleasantest and the best 
chef we have met; for he is so anxious 
that everything should be in order 
that his tall white bonnet has slipped 
over his left eyebrow and one sees in 
the concentration of the eyes that his 
prospects here and hereafter depend 
upon the goodness of his works. I 
wished that my carvings were like 
that. The last time I gave luncheon 
to distinguished guests the fowl slid 
from under the carving-knife on to 
the hearth-rug and arrived in the 
garden via the dog. 

On the long table were caviare, 
paté de foie gras, salads of every kind, 
Melton Mowbray pies, jellies and 
puddings, and the whole point in my 
giving the list is that, if you can, you 
may eat the lot for seven shillings 
and fifty cents. I do not know of 
any other institution anywhere that 
has such a function regularly every 
Sunday. We take pride in the dis- 
covery ; turning back in the tracks of 
Dr Livingstone, we shall conduct a 
gastronomic mission down from the 
comfort of Africa to the wilds of 
London. 


When we saw the ‘ Arcadians’ at 
a first-class London theatre I did 
not think we should see it again in 
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Kampala, put on by an excellent 
amateur company with a good or- 
chestra in the National Theatre, 
which is modern, spacious, and is all 
that a national theatre should be. 
We were impressed by the costumes, 
all made and given freely by a local 
firm, and by the general enthusiasm 
of the audience, performers and 
band, which let itself go with firm- 
ness and precision. I do not think 
that the non-Europeans in the house 
understood a great deal, but they 
looked and listened, intent and 
solemn, and what they thought of an 
Ascot race-meeting nobody knows. 

We stayed in the environs of 
Makerere University, whose degrees 
are recognised by British authority. 
Built on the most modern lines, but 
not as the sky-scraping mass that so 
often scars the landscape, staffed by 
men and women of high qualifica- 
tion, it trains Africans in the various 
professions. Their residential quar- 
ters are excellent. If old acquaint- 
ances of my Alma Mater remember 
our student ‘ digs ’ about Marchmont 
Road and Warrender Park in Edin- 
burgh, they will be astonished if they 
come here. I wonder what would 
have happened if I had suggested to 
the Dean of our Faculty at an oral 
examination the desirability of diet- 
icians? The bushy-grey eyebrows 
would have come down while he 
spoke of the oatcakes and porridge 
that had nourished his youth, giving 
me the usual examiner’s farewell, 
indicating the door with grim 
courtesy, “‘ We shall be pleased to see 
you again in six months’ time, good 
afternoon ! ” 
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Vitamins ? I think we had got as 
far as A, B and C, and knew not what 
they were. Neither did he, and the 
old gentleman regarded such dis- 
coveries with suspicion. Did we not 
get a vast plate of ham and eggs at 
the Students’ Union of a Sunday 
evening if we had one-and-sixpence 
to pay for it? 

From Makerere University I 
thought back to my own scholastic 
youth when an eminent scholar, on 
being asked to describe in minute 
detail the anatomy and muscular 
attachments of an important piece of 
skeleton, answered, “It’s a bone!” 
his face twisted in the agony of 
thought. Things were easy if you 
had no conscience. A man could 
take twenty years to qualify if he so 
wished and could pay the fees every 
time. I knew one who did who had 
an inheritance paid annually until he 
qualified, who has been noted by 


~ various writers as a student of 


London, Dublin, and all sorts of 
places. He was, in fact, a shining 
light of Edinburgh University, and 
he did qualify in exactly twenty 
years, unfortunately disturbed by the 
outbreak of a war, and I knew the 
man, and he beat me at snooker-pool, 
and he went to sea and got decorated 
for distinguished service. 

What a contrast is here, and all 
so soon! Earnest African students 
athirst for knowledge have come, 
maybe, straight from the tribe where 
some old warrior has thought to 
prepare his son for a worthy place in 
the nation, as the old Scots crofters 
used to do, scraping together the 
money; or perhaps they belong to 


~ 


families which have had some educa- 
tion through the years. They work 
hard, there is little money to allow 
for failure. All have gained honours 
in the high schools and so can go 
on to the University; parents and 
guardians pay fees. Many of them 
have bursaries, and the cost to the 
authorities for each student is, we 
are told, £800 a year. Makerere 
should turn out good leaders for the 
new governments so near at hand. 

They hail from the African Col- 
onies and from many parts of the 
continent, a large number from 
Tanganyika Territory in long and 
arduous journeys. Some, on the way 
home to the Southern Provinces of 
Tanganyika, have to spend three days 
in the steamers plying down Lake 
Victoria, crammed in a seething mass 
of deck passengers, a train journey 
from the port of Mwanza, and then 
four days’ walk through the bush to 
their people. 

All students wear scarlet gowns, 
and very striking they look against 
the green lawns and fine white 
buildings as they stroll about the 
precincts. At the University they 
are well fed and cared for, a skilled 
dietician arranging meals with all 
things good for building of strength 
and stimulation of the brain. 

There is a splendid library, opened 
a while ago by the Queen Mother, 
very modern, of the best possible 
design. The Librarian planned it 
for the maximum coolness in a hot 
climate. He had experience in 


designing the library in Jamaica and 
this one is built in the same style. 
Very attractive, the building is 
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almost entirely of glass, with screens 
to keep off the sun’s rays, allowing 
ample light and air. The staircase is 
pleasing with its easy stairs and 
wrought-iron balustrade. Students 
have privacy and quiet, and a wonder- 
ful collection of books for study and 
general knowledge. Walking round 
among them one plunges into the 
deeps of learning and comes up half- 
drowned. Such a shock it is for a 
man who thought he knew so much 
and knows so little. I am humbled. 
I come out confused, mumbling to 
myself that the Battle of Hastings was 
fought in 1066 and that Hannibal 
crossed the Alps on an elephant. 

The books are not all for reference 
and it is possible to find relief from 
profundity with lighter and livelier 
things to blow the dust away. I 
murmured in sad soliloquy that the 
students were possibly wiser than I 
in these matters. I hope so. They 
will go on to govern the country, and 
I shall revert to the bow and spear, 
a happier thing to do. 

The library has its own bindery, 
and the books are beautifully bound 
by skilled Africans. Wonderful handi- 
craft, I should love to learn it. I 
would bind up all the books that have 
made the world laugh, with a few 
tears, maybe, now and again in the 
midst of laughter, and throw the 
others away. We are too serious, a 
stupid thing to be in so brief a life. 

The University has a whole hill to 
itself, a wide area, a town, almost, on 
its own, with its halls, residential 
quarters for the students, houses and 
flats for the staff, fine houses sur- 
rounded by gardens and lawns, open 
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spaces bright in fresh green, lush in 
the rainy season. A large swimming- 
bath is being built upon the hill, and 
there are tennis-courts and green 
playing-fields. There are, to name 
only three, a medical faculty, one in 
Arts which includes sculpture in its 
curriculum, and one in Agriculture. 
The latter has a farm a few miles out, 
especially encouraged, for this is a 
matter vital to the country’s pros- 
perity. 

Invaluable as a teaching centre, 
Makerere is more than that. Its 
young men of the staff make surveys 
of medical, economic, geographical 
and agricultural conditions, conduct- 
ing research throughout East Africa 
on long and arduous safaris. It is 
well placed for research in tropical 
diseases, and men camp by swamp 
and marsh to catch and identify the 
varieties of mosquito, whose name 
is legion. 

A geographer had been up to the 
mountains that were Rider Haggard’s 
‘Mountains of the Moon,’ and 
brought back pictures of glaciers, 
snow and ice, waterfalls, torrents, 
tumbling rivers and deep forests 
below the snow line, a wide country 
but little known. They reminded 
one of pictures of Himalayan con- 
quest, the great heights not so 
inaccessible, perhaps, as Mount 
Everest, but demanding strength and 
a steady head for all that. He loved 
it all, and presently would go down 
to the heat of strange places in the 
bush upon the plains and love that 
too. 

Up there in the mountain forests 
the gorilla lives and is no longer 


hunted, only by the camera, and it is 
a patient and sturdy tourist who can 
trace him to his home. He is not 
ferocious at all, but beats his tre- 
mendous breast in anxiety when 
strangers come, to warn his people. 

In the long vacations the Univer- 
sity is not idle. Buildings are going 
up to accommodate visiting students 
for the various seminars in the 
holidays, classes to be conducted by 
men of experience and eminence, and 
these are benefits to the new countries 
in Africa working so quickly towards 
self-government. The University is 
for both sexes, and women students 
are lodged in pleasant buildings. 

We went to the Uganda Museum 
in the city, a bright and worthy 
museum, a brave thing to <u; for in 
glass-cases were models of old-time 
villages and people, and the attend- 
ants were stalwart in grim solemnity. 
They might have put me in as a relic 
of Scottish barbarism. I would not 
mind, the villages looked so free and 
jolly. There were models of huts, 
ancient vessels and pottery of all 
sorts, impedimenta used in witch- 
craft, tobacco-pipes, pipes for smok- 
ing dagga, bhang, hashish, Indian 
hemp, all, I think, the same thing, 
named by custom of the countries 
where it grows ; primitive weapons, 
spears and knives, causing the blood 
to shiver or to rise in the joy of battle 
according to whether or not the 
enemy is running away. Everything 
was labelled as belonging to the 
distant past, but this is not so. You 
may find many of these things still 
out in the bush. 

In the museum there was an 








exhibition of creative art done by 
African children, from the youngest 
in the primary to seniors in the 
secondary schools. What struck us 
most was the imaginative fancy of 
the African child, and how it blossoms 
when tended and allowed to grow 
according to natural bent and tradi- 
tion. There was work in European 
style too, but it did not stultify the 
other, and we noted the little twist 
of humour sometimes, present in 
nearly all the Africans I have met. 

The carvings of animals and birds 
were of ebony, or red and yellow 
woods: made by native handicraft 
and not imported from Birmingham 
or Japan. It is a thriving trade 
because every tourist buys, and in 
every East African house I know, 
beasts or birds frown or smile about 
the rooms. 

Kampala has its own port on Lake 
Victoria— Port Bell, with a pier 
where the people, black, white and 
brown, perambulate of an evening 
to cool off after a summer’s day. A 
sturdy little steamer lay alongside, 
puffing and fussing to be off, but the 
most impressive sight of all was a 
huge iron railway-van marked all 
over in white lettering, ‘ Inflam- 
mable—Scotch,’ and I wondered 
what brand of our national beverage 
it contained. 

A new building has gone up 
for the Uganda Legislative Council, 
and wood-carvings, designed by an 
English artist, machine-made and 
finished by hand, extend through- 
out three storeys, picturing various 
industries of the country, coffee 
shambas and the like, and outside 
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on the walls there are carvings in 
relief. With all this, new air- 
conditioned picture-houses, a new 
town hall, impressive in good taste 
and dignity, government and muni- 
cipal offices, a spacious carefully 
tended approach to every one, it is 
hard to believe one is in Dark Africa 
and that sixty years ago there was 
nothing here but the bush, the 
beasts, the wandering hunter and the 
savage. Now an extension of the 
railway is planned to serve the 
country north of Kampala, and this 
will open up the land, particularly 
for more coffee, one of the main 
industries of East Africa. 

Kampala is restless like everywhere 
else in this our day. The trade and 
wealth of town and country are 
mainly in the hands of Indians, 
Asians as they are called here, and 
there are many Goans in official and 
commercial offices and in shops. 
There has been nasty work, mostly 
in suburbs and outlying districts, but 
the Africans have not hurt Europeans 
or interfered with them in any way. 

The Asians have brought pros- 
perity, a better type on the whole 
than those we knew farther south, 
and have been in East Africa for 
generations, establishing business, 
living with every amenity in fine 
houses and good estate. Without 
them Kampala would not be the 
rich city it is. The merchants in 
town have not been touched, but the 
small country trader has suffered, 
his house and shop burnt, and him- 
self maltreated. This, they say, is 
done when he sells to Africans 
European-style beer brewed in East 
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Africa, which for some reason is 
boycotted. White folks can buy it 
ad lib without interference, a peculiar 
situation. 

I am much impressed by an 
ingenious bomb made by local en- 
thusiasts. I believe they got the 
idea from an American film showing 
gangsters blowing up the neighbour- 
hood, and were quick to seize the 
heaven-sent inspiration. They stuff 
a lemonade-bottle tight with match- 
heads, insert a lighted cigarette as a 
fuse, put the contraption in a basket 
and take it into a shop, which 
presently disintegrates. 

More serious than this, bombs 
have been found latterly made of 
gelignite, and we wonder where it 
comes from. In another country not 
very far away in the north there are 
diplomatic and medical missions all 
the way from Muscovy, but I would 
not dream of suggesting that it 
comes from there. Perhaps the 
Pharaohs have risen from the tombs 
and set up a bomb factory in the 
Pyramids. No one has thrown any- 
thing at us to spoil our tropical 
complexions. Our trouble is that 
they have a passion for motor-tyres, 
so that you may find of a sunny 
morning that your Mercedes-Rolls- 
Benz-Cadillac is resting on its bottom 
with no wheels. I believe that a high 
fence is being built round the hill 
now, and an Askari guard is at the 
barrier on the road after dark, but 
no one is molested in the evening 
when visiting the pictures or the 
theatre. There are thieves in every 
country everywhere and not only in 
Uganda. 


Misdemeanours and passing irrita- 
tions will not stop the big business 
prospects that loom ahead. Aircraft 
large and small use Entebbe Airport, 
bringing folks from all over the 
world eager in inquiry. Shades of 
Dr Livingstone! London to Kam- 
pala and Kenya and back in a few 
days! But there are pioneers still, 
intrepid explorers following in his 
footsteps. I have discovered a 
brewery at the source of the Nile. 

In the lovely little town of Jinja, 
reached from Mampala by a tarred 
road through thick bush and past 
plantations of coffee, tea, sugar and 
the ubiquitous banana, there is a 
stone erected in memory of Speke, 
who found the source of the great 
river. It stands where the Nile flows 
from Lake Victoria, and where he 
gazed triumphant over the inland sea 
that no white man had seen before. 
There now is the brewery, a beautiful 
brewery at the source of the Nile, 
brewing the finest beer! Perhaps it 
is the hippo that flourish in the lake 
close by that lend it so excellent a 
flavour. 

From the terrace of the Ripon Falls 
Hotel you can see, given a keen eye, 
the big beasts basking in the water, 
only their snouts showing above the 
surface. Down by the shore the 
simple tribesman paddles his dug-out 
canoe, and here are motor-craft and 
expensive yachts, power-driven or 
under sail. It must be a paradise for 
yachtsmen, braving the elements 
over some four hundred miles of lake 
whose waters can be as irritable on 
occasion as the Western Ocean. 
Fishery thrives, and the fish, the 











tilapia, are delicious eating, and the 
perch too, caught about the great 
dam, fresh from shining water to the 
frying-pan. 

Jinja has an airport also. We have 
seen few prettier towns than Entebbe, 
Jinja and Kampala. 

When we returned to Nairobi on 
the way home to Tanganyika, the 
aeroplane flew low over the northern 
shore, green islands shining in the 
sun, a white ship steaming steadily 
along, the bow-wave and the wake 
glittering like clustered diamonds. 
The aircraft do not fly straight across 
the lake. Experience has shown that 
it is unsafe to try. In the last war 
a party of distinguished officers was 
lost over one of the lakes, including 
General Dan Pienaar, a loss which is 
felt to this day. 

Over the Kenya border there lay, 
clear to the view, the White High- 
lands, splendid farms and estates, 
rich and fertile, examples of skilled 
cultivation wrought out of the wilder- 
ness by those who put into them all 
that they had of work and money. 

At Nairobi we came to earth again, 
where the old car awaited us, rested 
and quiet after the eight-hundred-mile 
journey that brought us from the 
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Southern Highlands of Tanganyika 
to Kenya. Now she smiled in fresh 
polish, prim and demure, like a 
daughter who has taken the wrong 
turning and come home again. 

Steeped in geography, we had seen 
the great dam across the Nile and the 
power-station that serves and opens 
up the country, the road-bridge over 
the dam and the stout railway-bridge 
a little upstream. I shall remember 
the big Kampala hospitals where all 
is up to date, with equipment of the 
first order, the teachers and specialists, 
physicians and surgeons, obstetricians 
and gynecologists, radiologists, the 
entire team as one finds in a leading 
British hospital. It is not long since 
that the Kampala degree was recog- 
nised by the British Medical Council. 
I have met some of the Makerere 
graduates, good young men they seem 
to be, very keen, able to continue the 
service on their own in due course, 
necessary guidance becoming less as 
time goes by. 

And I remember our tribesmen in 
the Central Province of Tanganyika 
with their bows, arrows and spears, 
and ancient muzzle-loaders, a greater 
contrast, I suppose, than can be 
found anywhere in the world. 
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THE LOOKER-ON 


Mr KHRUSHCHEV’S latest plan for 
disarmament, which was to have 
been presented at the Summit Con- 
ference but came before the ten- 
power Disarmament Committee at 
Geneva instead, added two new 
suggestions to the rather vague 
general scheme he outlined at the 
United Nations General Assembly 
last September. The first new 
suggestion was that all the means 
of delivery of nuclear weapons should 
be destroyed at once, without wait- 
ing for agreement on the weapons 
themselves or on any other dis- 
armament. The other was that all 
military bases on foreign territory 
should be liquidated. The first 
point was presented by the Russians 
as a concession on their part, since 
they claim to be ahead of the West 
in means of delivery. But the truth 
is that they are ahead only in the 
means of delivery at extreme range ; 
and that is precisely why they want 
foreign bases liquidated. For it is 
by means of bases on European 
territory that the Americans make 
up for the fact that they cannot 
reach the Soviet Union with missiles 
from the U.S.A. so easily or so 
accurately as the Russians can reach 
America with missiles from the 
Soviet Union. The two new sug- 
gestions thus neatly balance each 
other, offering an exchange of advan- 
tages rather as in a game of chess. 


And just as in a game of chess, it | 


is up to our side to look a few moves 





ahead in order to see the object of 
the Russian gambit; for no chess- 
player (and it needs no emphasising 
that the Russians are masters of 
chess) will offer a straightforward 
exchange of equal pieces unless he 
thinks he is going to improve his 
position as a result. 

Apart from gaining the credit 
for making a constructive and posi- 
tive suggestion, the Russians’ calcula- 
tion may well be as follows; and 
if it is not, it certainly ought to be. 
A gap in technical progress (such 
as that between the American and 
the Russian means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons) can be closed 
sooner or later by any first-class 
industrial power. Therefore the 
Russian lead in this respect is at 
best temporary. But bases on foreign 
territory, once liquidated, are exceed- 
ingly unlikely ever to be restored ; 
for some at least of America’s allies 
—perhaps especially the Japanese— 
are already wishing that they no 
longer had U.S. bases on their 
soil, and even more so since the 
incident of the U.2. Therefore the 
Soviet leaders are offering to give 
up a wasting asset in exchange for 
a permanent advantage. But it can 
hardly be that they expect the 
gambit to succeed. For the crux 
of the problem of ‘ abolishing the 
means of delivery’ lies in making 
sure that they have in fact been 
abolished ; and this is vastly more 
difficult than ascertaining the presence 
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or absence of foreign military bases, 
which cannot, at least in the Western 
world, be disguised. What are the 
means of delivery? They range 
nowadays from guns and aircraft 
(both of which serve just as well 
for conventional weapons as for 
nuclear) to submarines and rocket 
sites. How can these all be elimi- 
nated without depriving a country 
of the whole of its capacity for 
defence at the same time? And 
how could their elimination be 
guaranteed without a vast army of 
foreign inspectors, which is precisely 
what the Soviet leaders have always 
declined to countenance ? 

On examination Mr Khrushchev’s 
new proposals can be seen to be not 
simply a first step towards his 
general plan, but an integral part 
of it, which cannot be carried out 
unless the whole of it is also carried 
out. And this makes it important 
to remind ourselves what that plan 
was, and what result it aims at. 
Mr Khrushchev’s proposal in New 
York last September was quite 
simply that all armed forces in all 
countries should be abolished, ex- 
cept those necessary for maintaining 
internal security. Quite simply that : 
and it is so simple, and superficially 
so attractive, that a great many 
people in this country wondered why 
it was not instantly accepted. But 
did they notice the exception ? And 
did they consider what ‘armed 
internal security forces ’ might mean ? 
In Great Britain there are no armed 
internal security forces whatsoever. 
So if Mr Khrushchev’s pian were 
carried out literally, ours would be 
the only country in the world to 


be totally and absolutely disarmed— 
unless we started to arm our internal 
security forces for the first time, 
which would be both repugnant to 
British public opinion and suspicious 
to other countries. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, has very 
large armed internal security forces 
indeed, and they are armed not 
simply with revolvers or even rifles, 
but with tanks and aeroplanes. So 
what sort of a bargain should we be 
getting there ? 

What is more, there are many 
countries in the world, chiefly among 
the lesser powers, where the regular 
armed forces are themselves really 
neither more nor less than internal 
security forces, without whose sup- 
port their existing governments would 
simply collapse. On Mr Khrush- 
chev’s plan, these would be abolished. 
But since no government would 
voluntarily commit suicide, there 
would be strong resistance by such 
small Powers to the abolition of 
their armies and air forces. It 
could only be done by force, which 
means by the great Powers. The 
great Powers would then have on 
their hands the responsibility for 
maintaining peace and stability in 
such countries. In other words, 
we should.be back in a new age of 
colonialism. All this is manifestly 
absurd, but it is no more than the 
reductio ad absurdum of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s disarmament plan. It seems 
a pity that the Western governments 
have not done more to bring these 
implications into the light of day, 
in order to open the eyes of those 
well-meaning people in the West who 
have let themselves be so readily im- 
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pressed by Mr Khrushchev’s sublime 
simplicity. 


The death of Boris Pasternak 
would have drawn very little atten- 
tion anywhere outside the Soviet 
Union if it had taken place five 
years ago. ‘Today it is recognised 
all over the world as an event of 
international importance—except in 
the Soviet Union. The world is 
often slow to take note of some of 
the most important events and 
personalities in its history, and 
historians are not always very quick 
to catch up with them. Did Thucy- 
dides ever appreciate the greatness 
of Socrates ? Certainly Tacitus never 
imagined the importance of St Paul. 
Probably it never occurred to anyone 
living in 1867 that the most far- 
reaching event of that year was the 
publication of Karl Marx’s ‘ Das 
Kapital.’ But today it is different. 
It would be hard for any event so 
important as the appearance of 
Pasternak’s ‘ Dr Zhivago ’"—the first 
masterpiece written under the Soviet 
system, and the first to attack that 
system from within—to pass entirely 
unnoticed. The death of its author 
marks the end of an epoch, and 
helps to remind us how very recent 
the October Revolution was; for 
Pasternak was approaching thirty 
when it broke out, and even Khrush- 
chev was a grown man. But 
Pasternak’s masterpiece will perhaps 
be seen in the history books to mark 
not the end of an epoch, but the 
beginning of a new and more hopeful 
one. 

A masterpiece it certainly is, in 
the grand Tolstoyan manner and 


on the same level of achievement. 
The fact that it became known in 
the West for political rather than 
literary reasons must have put off 
many people from reading it when 
it was first published in English. 
It was natural to feel that a book 
which had had so much propaganda 
made about it was probably not all 
that good; and if it was, then it 
could easily wait a few years to be 
read, until the tumult and the 
shouting had died. But the first 
accidental dipping into it was enough 
to dispel all doubt. Like Tolstoy and 
Tolstoy’s master, Pushkin, Pasternak 
believed in plunging straight into 
his story. The first sentence showed 
that ‘Dr Zhivago’ needed no time 
at all to play himself in : 

‘On they went, singing ‘“ Rest 
Eternal,”’ and whenever they stopped, 


their feet, the horses and the gusts 
of wind seemed to carry on their 


singing.’ 

From then on, it is a book to put 
down only with extreme reluctance 
(for instance, for meals or walks or 
going to sleep). It is holiday reading 
of a high order; and it is just as 
well not to confuse oneself by read- 
ing it too slowly, or taking up another 
book at the same time ; for the story 
is long and complicated and often 
depends for its satisfyingly ironic 
effects on coincidences separated by 
many chapters. 

The Russians are certainly just as 
well aware as we are that Pasternak 
was a great genius who left a great 
masterpiece behind him. A spokes- 
man in Moscow told Western journa- 
lists, when they asked why Pasternak’s 
death had not been reported in 
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Soviet newspapers, that he ‘ did not 
think it was news.’ ‘Dr Zhivago’ 
has sold at least a million and a 
half copies in five years in the 
English language alone; its author 
won a Nobel prize, and the Russians 
purport to believe that his death is 
not news. This shows the same 
kind of perversity as the policy of 
the leading Afrikaans newspaper in 
South Africa, which refused ever to 
refer to the fact that the King and 
Queen of Great Britain (and incident- 
ally also of South Africa) were on 
a visit to the Union in 1947. The 
Nationalist editor also believed that 
the event was ‘not news.’ (The 
editor, incidentally, was Dr Verwoerd, 
who is now the Prime Minister: he 
would have made a good editor of 
‘ Pravda,’ too.) But it is also the 
kind of perversity that defeats itself. 
There are some events which are 
so important that to refuse to 
mention them is itself a way of 
drawing attention to them, and the 
death of Pasternak will surely fall 
into that category in the minds of 
the Soviet people. 

In a way, the tragedy of Pasternak 
is something for free men to rejoice 
over. For if the Soviet rulers had 
shown the least degree of simple 
cunning in dealing with the book 
they hated and feared so much, it 
would not have been difficult for 
them to shut it off almost entirely 
from the world’s attention. Instead 
of suppressing it, all they need have 
done was to let it be published in 
Russian in a small edition, like 
many another minor novel, and 
then simply ignore it. In that case 
‘Dr Zhivago’ would probably not 


have been heard of to this day in 
the West; still less would it be 
read by millions; still less would 
it have won a Nobel prize. In 
this way, the Soviet rulers could 
have put off the day of reckoning 
with their first great genius for an 
indefinite number of years. But 
they chose to make a martyr of 
him in the eyes of the world, and 
to popularise a great masterpiece 
perhaps long before its time. They 
have repeated the blunder by trying 
to suppress his death as well as his 
work, There is good reason to 
suspect that even within the Soviet 
Union they have thus assured him 
a steadily, if clandestinely, growing 
readership. Quem perdere vult 
Deus. ... 


The revolution in Turkey which 
overthrew the government of Adnan 
Menderes followed a pattern so 
often repeated nowadays that it 
might almost have been predicted. 
The exact parallels are not to. be 
found in France or Korea or Latin 
America, for all the superficial 
similarities: the circumstances in 
each of those cases were quite 
different—from each other as well 
as from the Middle East—and so 
are the national temperaments. The 
interesting parallels with the Turkish 
revolution are to be found in other 
Islamic countries since the Second 
World War, and particularly else- 
where in the Middle East. There 
have been many examples in the 
fairly recent past: in Syria in 1949, 
when a succession of colonels seized 
power; in Egypt in 1952, under 
General Neguib and later Colonel 
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Nasser; and in one country after 
another during the peculiarly revolu- 
tionary year of 1958, including Iraq 
under Brigadier Kassem, Pakistan 
under General Ayub Khan, and the 
Sudan under General Abboud. Nor 
are these the only relevant cases, 
though they furnish the closest 
parallels. The coup d’état of General 
Zahedi against Dr Mossadeq in Iran 
in 1953 was part of the same pattern ; 
so were the crises in the Lebanon 
that brought General Chehab to 
power in 1958, and the attempt to 
overthrow the Indonesian govern- 
ment by military action in 1959. 
These actions all had two things 
in common with the Turkish revolu- 
tion. The first was that they all 
took place in Islamic states—a point 
which needs further comment. The 
second was that in each case a 
high-minded, purifying group of 
primarily military leaders sought to 
use the armed forces to help over- 
throw a nominally democratic, elected 
government, which had proved itself, 
in their judgment, unworthy to con- 
tinue in office. In most cases public 
opinion agreed generally with the 
military reformers, at least to begin 
with. For Middle Eastern experience 
of the forms of democracy has been 
very different from our own. In 
Britain, where the experience of 
military rule has been unknown for 
three centuries and the last soldier 
to be Prime Minister was the Duke 
of Wellington, we tend to look 
upon generals as reactionaries and 
to distrust them in political office. 
(French and even American ex- 
perience has been different, which 
accounts in part for their different 


reactions.) In the Middle East, 
on the other hand, it has often 
been the professional soldiers who 
have had the most progressive and 
reforming ideas, while the elected 
political leaders have clung to the 
reactionary habits of the past. 
History has ordained it so; for in 
the early years of independence 
politics became the career of the 
old aristocracy and landowners, 
whereas the army was a profession 
despised by the upper classes, but 
which nevertheless offered one of 
the few openings to the newly 
emerging middle class. 

So it has come about that in the 
first generation of independence in 
the Islamic countries—and none of 
them has been independent for 
more than a generation—the Western 
forms of democracy have taken only 
feeble root. Politicians have become 
symbols of reaction aud soldiers of 
reform. It is true that Turkey 
stands in some degree apart: it 
is nominally not an Islamic but a 
secular state since the reforms of 
Ataturk; and the Turks were not 
just one Islamic people among the 
rest in the Ottoman Empire, but 
the ruling race. Still, the distinc- 
tions are not substantial. Modern 
Turkey was itself just as much 
liberated from the past as Syria or 
Iraq by the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire; and the secularisation 
decreed by Ataturk, although it 
abolished Islamic law, did not change 
the nation’s psychology overnight. 
For the last ten years, indeed, the 
government of Menderes had been 
all too literally reactionary in the 
sense of allowing and encouraging 
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an Islamic revival. The revival 
was partly fostered by the bitterness 
of the dispute with the Greeks over 
Cyprus, since the root of that 
quarrel lay essentially in the religious 
differences of the Greek and Turkish 
communities in Cyprus, who were 
by no means so distinct ethnically 
as they liked to think. Menderes 
himself was almost beginning to 
enjoy some of the attributes of a 
Moslem prophet, particularly after 
his miraculous survival last year 
from the crash of the aeroplane 
bringing him to London for the 
Cyprus Conference. He was in 
fact almost deliberately turning his 
back on the revolution of Ataturk. 
It was this, even more than the 
corruption and oppression, that 
General Gursel and his fellow-officers 
could not endure. 

It is not the first time, of course, 
that generals have seized power in 
the name of progress and patriotism 
from a corrupt and sham democracy. 
Almost always they proclaim their 
intention to restore constitutional 
government in a purified form as 
soon as possible; but seldom, for 
all their good intentions, do they 
succeed in doing so. President 
Nasser, President Kassem, President 
Ayub Khan and many others have 
all still to pass this test. General 
Gursel can justly point to his own 
fellow - countrymen, Ataturk and 
Inonu, who achieved the difficult 
task. It is certainly true that in 
1950 a change of government took 
place as a result of a general election 
which satisfied the standards of the 
West; but look what has now 
happened to Turkey ten years after- 


wards! Perhaps the real lesson of 
history in the Middle East, and 
even farther afield, is that Western 
democracy does not suit the tempera- 
ment of Islamic countries. Israel 
is now the only parliamentary demo- 
cracy in the Middle East; and the 
contrast between India and Pakistan 
is plain for all to see. 


Mr F. D. Corfield’s ‘ Historical 
Survey of the Origins and Growth 
of Mau Mau,’ recently published 
by the Stationery Office (H.M.S.O. 
Cmnd. 1030), is full of lessons that 
could be applied to other colonial 
territories, not only in Africa. There 
still remains a feeling at the end of 
it that there was something peculiar 
about Mau Mau—peculiar to Kenya, 
that is, and in particular to the 
Kikuyu tribe; and if recent omens 
turn out as badly as they might, 
then Kenya may again prove to be 
the place where the lessons have 
to be applied. But a careful reading 
of the report suggests that- it 
is in its origins rather than its 
growth that Mau Mau stood apart 
from other revolutionary movements 
against colonial rule. So, perhaps, 
even if the roots remain mysterious 
and perplexing to eradicate, the 
mistakes that allowed the evil to 
grow to such terrible proportions 
need never be repeated. 

Some of the mistakes were due 
to human factors which can be 
avoided by wise men willing to 
learn from experience. There was 
the extraordinary carelessness about 
the security of weapons, which 
allowed some 400 licensed civilian 
firearms and well over 100,000 
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rounds of ammunition to be lost 
in the five years before the emer- 
gency. There was what Mr Corfield 
calls a ‘wall of self-deception’ 
built round the government. One 
symptom of it was the refusal to 
take intelligence reports seriously 
until it was too late. Another was 
the belief that the Kikuyu were too 
docile and cowardly to resort to 
force. Both these conclusions have 
an ominous ring. The second was 
a mistake repeated in Cyprus, where 
the authorities went on arguing 
long after the emergency had begun 
that Cypriot Greeks were not tough 
enough to fight, and therefore the 
E.O.K.A. terrorists must be just 
‘thugs from mainland Greece ’— 
though practically no E.0.K.A. leader 
was ever named who was not a 
Cypriot by birth. The refusal to 
act in time on intelligence reports, 
however, was a mistake that was 
conspicuously not repeated in Nyasa- 
land in 1959. It is a striking fact 
that the Governor of Nyasaland in 
1959 had also been the Governor 
of Cyprus in 1955. With the ex- 
amples of Mau Mau as well as the 
experience of Cyprus behind him, 
he was evidently not going to be 
accused of being caught napping 
again. The result was that he was 
accused of brutal interference in a 
peaceful patriotic movement. 

Here we are outside the domain 
of human error and face to face 
with the dilemma of colonial govern- 
ment. The modern idea of responsi- 
bility for developing colonial peoples 
towards self-government and inde- 
pendence involves all sorts of tacit 
or explicit assumptions which make 


the maintenance of law and order 
in the transitional period a heart- 
breakingly difficult task. It is on 
these difficulties that Mr Corfield 
has written some of his most illumi- 
nating paragraphs. There is the 
presumed sanctity of free speech 
and a free Press, for instance, among 
people who have come to know 
much more about their rights than 
their responsibilities. There is the 
assumption that reforms accompanied 
by well-meaning propaganda are 
themselves security measures, where- 
as in fact they are often taken to 
be confessions of weakness. There 
is the constant and well-grounded 
fear that Parliament at Westminster 
will not stand for strong measures 
until the need for them is over- 
whelmingly proved: in other words, 
that it is impossible to declare a 
state of emergency until the emer- 
gency is actually in being. And 
there is the growing complexity of 
modern colonial government, which 
imposes so many equally urgent 
tasks on every administrator that 
no one has time or energy to apply 
his mind to forestalling problems 
that have not yet arisen. 

Mr Corfield illustrates the basic 
dilemma underlying all these diffi- 
culties by reference to the key 
position in the Kenya Government 
of the Member of the Executive 
Council charged with the responsi- 
bility for law and order. In addition 
to being the Member for Law and 
Order, he was also the Attorney- 
General. He was therefore a pro- 
fessional lawyer, subject (as Mr 
Corfield puts it) to ‘an understand- 
able tendency . . . to become more 
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concerned with what may be described 
as the purely legal aspects of sub- 
version—the arrest and conviction 
of offenders within the strict limits 
of the law as it then stood.’ In 
other words, ‘the Law was bound 
to take precedence to Order,’ and 
there was an implicit contradiction 
between the two functions combined 
in his title. In an emergency, this 
is an obvious weakness. Yet in 
the long run it would be fatal for 
the British as colonial administrators 
to act in such a way as to diminish 
respect for the Rule of Law, which 
we rightly claim as one of our 
greatest legacies to the civilised 
world. Those who criticise the 
Government for dilatoriness in Kenya 
in 1952 should remember the im- 
portance of maintaining respect for 
the rule of law among colonial 
peoples. So should those (often 
the same people, regardless of con- 
sistency) who bloodthirstily demanded 
more convictions and punishments 
for the tragic deaths of eleven Mau- 
Mau detainees in the Hola camp 
in 1959, brushing aside the plain 
fact that there was no legal way of 
obtaining such convictions. 

Yet behind these dilemmas, which 
are common to many colonial terri- 
tories, there remains the uneasy 
feeling that there was something 
deeper and more radically wrong in 
Kenya. Mau Mau was no ordinary 
movement for independence: it was 
a deliberate reversion to barbarism. 
Mr Corfield traces some of its 
origins to well-known economic, 
agricultural and religious roots. 
European and Asian traders, white 
farmers, and even Scottish mis- 


sionaries have to bear, in his judg- 
ment, at least some portion of the 
blame. But it is difficult in the last 
analysis not to sense, beyond these 
human factors, that there was also 
an evil genius at work upon them. 
If this is true, there can be little 
doubt, behind Mr Corfield’s guarded 
language, that the guilty man was 
Jomo Kenyatta. This should not 
be forgotten as the pressure mounts 
in Kenya for his return to civilised 
society. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
has as variegated a list as“ any 
publisher in the country, though 
they eschew Fiction (but not Crime, 
as the Mau Mau report shows). 
Another, very different, recent pub- 
lication promises to carry further, 
to a dramatic and probably unpre- 
dictable extent, the post-war revolu- 
tion in British education. This is 
Sir Colin Anderson’s Report on 
‘Grants to Students’ (H.M.S.O. 
Cmnd. 1051). Its main object. is 
to rationalise and simplify the whole 
process of aiding university students, 
by merging the existing practices 
into a single uniform system subject 
to a national policy. There are 
many useful proposals on matters 
of detail: for instance, the institution 
of a maintenance grant for students 
living at home instead of in lodgings. 
(At present, if two families living 
next door to each other in a uni- 
versity town each have a student 
son, the boys can bring to their 
parents, by simply exchanging bed- 
rooms, a financial benefit which 
they forfeit by staying under their 
own roofs.) But these reforms apart, 
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there is also one major proposal 
which is bound to cause political 
controversy, and has indeed already 
split the members of the Anderson 
Committee itself. 

The proposal of the majority is 
to abolish altogether the contribution 
of the parents to the cost of uni- 
versity education. The minority 
wish to retain a parental contribution 
on a reformed basis, which is fully 
outlined. The conflict of view is 
not quite so diametrical as it seems, 
partly because many shades and 
degrees of conviction are admitted 
to exist within both the majority 
and the minority, and partly because 
the abolition of the parental con- 
tribution would not be all pure 
gain to well-off families : for instance, 
they would also lose the benefit of 
tax allowances on their contribu- 
tions, and if the students had 
income in their own right they 
would not get the whole of the 
national grant. But there certainly 
is a real conflict of underlying 
philosophy between the points of 
view of the majority and the minority. 
One side believes in the full logic of 
the Welfare State, the other in old- 
fashioned individualism. It would 
be surprising if a Conservative 
Government were to carry through 
legislation going the whole way with 
the majority, distinguished though 
the names composing it certainly are. 

One of the arguments put forward 
in support of the minority view 
(though by a member of the Com- 
mittee who was absent from the 
final discussions) links the problem 
of the universities in a very sig- 
nificant way with that of the public 
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schools. (The Report never mentions 
them as such, but speaks of ‘ the 
better-known independent schools.’) 
The argument is that Eton and 
Winchester and the rest have special 
advantages and skills in getting boys 
into Oxford and Cambridge, which 
it is assumed will continue to be 
the most attractive universities. 
Therefore the parents who are able 
to afford the expense of a public 
school will, once the parental con- 
tribution to university education is 
abolished, have a better chance than 
less well-off parents of sending their 
children to one or other of the two 
most desirable universities at the 
taxpayers’ expense. This argument 
is likely to be frequently aired when 
it comes to political debate, because 
it appeals to the sense of class- 
consciousness which some Socialists 
are still determined to keep alive. 
On the other hand, it also suggests 
a future policy for the Labour Party 
which may help to extricate their 
leaders (particularly Mr Gaitskell) 
from the dilemma into which their 
educational policy has led them. 
Those of the Labour leaders who 
were educated at public schools 
clearly cannot join whole-heartedly 
in the clamour to abolish them, 
because they know that the educa- 
tion given at such schools is a very 
good one. As Mr Gaitskell himself 
has said, what is needed is to bring 
the general level of education up to 
that of the public schools, and to 
solve the problem by assimilation, 
not by revolution. The Anderson 
Report possibly offers Mr Gaitskell 
the prospect of doing just that in 
the long run. For surely it can 
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only be a matter of time before the 
Anderson principles, if they are 
accepted for the universities, are 
also applied to the public schools. 
The idea that the State should step 
in with funds to abolish fee-paying 
for students completely was unheard- 
of fifty years ago just as much at 
Oxford and Cambridge as at Eton 
and Winchester. Ifthe new principle 
is to be adopted today at the uni- 
versities, for how long can it be 
delayed at the public schools? 
Perhaps the answer is, not beyond 
the next Labour Government’s term 
of office. 

As a matter of fact, Mr Gaitskell 
has been on the record for a long 
time already with almost exactly 


that point of view. Speaking on 
education at the Labour Party Con- 
ference at Margate in 1953, he 
advocated ‘ treating the public schools 
as we have treated the universities.’ 
He went on to explain his meaning 
thus: ‘ If we could manage to offer, 
say, half the places at public schools 
free as a start, we could proceed 
from that and gradually abolish 
fee-paying altogether.’ Mr Gait- 
skell may well see the Anderson 
Report as opening a door for him 
to shepherd his colleagues through 
in precisely that direction. But it 
would be a great pity if debate on 
the Report were to resolve itself, 
as a result, into another dreary 
round in the obsolete class-struggle. 
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